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Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, Leopold of Belgium 





“And, Mother, well keep it as neat as a pin!” 





(With its Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floor, that won’t be hard to do.) 


EEP into this playroom after one of its 
nel moments, and you'll see that a very 
wise mother planned it for play—and not for 
work. She didn’t expect the children to tidy 
up—children rarely do. But she did make cer- 
tain that the room would always be on its best 
behavior by installing a floor that wouldn't 
tell tales. 

This playproof Armstrong Floor stays neat 
with simple cleaning care—a quick dusting, 
and an occasional washing and waxing with 
_Armstrong’s Linogloss Wax. It is warm, quiet, 
foot-easy. And its beauty will last for years. 

Beauty is a most fascinating part of the 
modern Armstrong story. Today you can not 
only select your new floors from standard 


patterns that are style leaders, but you ¢ 
also create your own original effects. It ca 
for no great skill or expense . . . just your o 


good taste and the help of Armstrong’s Custo: 


Craft motifs. 

See these new fashion-setting floors at y: 
local linoleum merchant’s. And be sure 
have your new Armstrong Floor installed 
permanence—firmly cemented in place o 
felt—the only approved method. Then yo. 
be sure to get the most for your money 
beautiful floors that last. 

Get the right start when you decorate, 
many others have done, by writing for “Bea 
Hints for the Home Decorator.” This book bri: 


you full-color photographs of all types of rooms 


Sent for 10¢ (outside U. S. A., 40¢). Addr 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 39 


Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Makers 


of cork products since 1860) 
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It’s hard to believe that this family game Lool- for the name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 


room was once a cluttered attic. Armstrong’s 


Jaspé Linoleum in apple green and hunter green; = AIR NMISTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


attic boards. Armstrong’s Temlok De Luxe, a 


fibreboard interior finish that insulates, took for every room © in the house 


care of the walls. Send for list of furnishings. 
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ARMSTRONG’'S QUAKER RUGS and LINOWALL 
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RETIRE 


“*7’LL DRAW an income of 

$200 a month for the rest 
of my life, as soon as I retire,” 
said a certain man talking of 
his plans for the future. 

“How can you manage it?” 
asked another man. 

“It’s easy,” said the first 
man. “I’m buying a Retire- 
ment Income on the install- 
ment plan. My income of $200 
a month begins when I reach 
retirement age, and it’s guar- 
anteed for life. And I get it 
whether I quit work or not. 

“What’s more, if I should 
drop out of the picture before 
my retirement age, my wife 
would get a regular monthly 
income for the rest of her life.” 

“That sounds good,” said the other, “but 
what if you’re totally disabled, and can’t 
make your payments?” 

“I don’t have to worry about that either. 
If, before I reach 55, serious illness or ac- 
cident stops my earning power for six 
months or more, then—so long thereafter 
as I remain disabled—I don’t have to pay 
any premiums that fall due, and I'll get a 
Disability Income besides.” 

“Fine. Can you tell me how much this 
Retirement Income Plan would cost me?” 


What Does it Cost? 


“The exact sum to set aside each month 
depends on how old you are now, how 
soon you want to retire, and how much 








PHOENIX MUTUAL 


etirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


0 le be Mh lo 
ON $200 A MONTH 





Start planning now to travel when you retire. 


income you will need. 

“Why don’t you write for the booklet 
about the Phoenix Mutual Retirement In- 
come Plan? They’ll mail you a copy free. 
It tells all about the plan, how it works, 
and what you get.” 

Here’s your chance to find out how sim- 
ple it is to retire at 55, 60 or 65 with a 
monthly income of $100, $200 or $300 or 
more guaranteed to you for life. (And 
there are special plans for women also.) 

Write the necessary information in the 
coupon and send it now. You will be mailed 
a 24-page book that tells all about this 
plan. Send for your copy today, and read 
for yourself the details of this plan. No 
cost. No obligation. The coupon below is 
for your convenience, 
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How a man of 40 can 
retire in 15 years 


If you’re around 40 you're lucky. 
If you’re younger, so much the 
better. You can have a steady in- 
come guaranteed to you for life, 
starting at 55, an income that 
most men at 55 couldn’t possibly 
afford. 

Now, by following a simple, 
definite Retirement Income Plan, 
you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever some day with a monthly in- 
come guaranteed to you for life. 

Assuming you can qualify for 
the full protection it affords, here 
is what a Plan paying $100 a 
month at age 55 can do for you: 


it guarantees when you are 55 
an income of $100 a month for 
life. This income cannot stop un- 
til at least $12,500 has been paid, 
and you can get as much as $15,- 
000, $20,000 or more, depending 
only upon how long you live. 


it guarantees in case of your 
death before reaching age 55 a 
Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $12,500. Or a monthly income 
for life. 


it guarantees in the event of 
permanent total disability before 
age 55 a Monthly Income for you. 

The Plan is not limited to men 
of 40. You may be older or young- 
er. The income is not limited to 
$100 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of 
the following ages: 55, 60, or 65. 

How much do you have to put 
in? We'll be glad to tell you the 
exact amount as soon as we know 
your present age, how much in- 
come you want, and how soon you 
want to retire. 

For details, mail coupon below 
for our free illustrated booklet that 
tells you all about the different re- 
tirement income plans. Write for 
your copy now. 








Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
386 Elm St., Hartford, Conn 


by . * 
Ftiaation, penny book describing the 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIR 


COPYRIGHT 1939. PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LETTERS 





German Radio 

I liked your article in the Nov. 13 issue 
about English-language propaganda from 
the German short-wave radio stations. 
What is the best spot to tune for those 
stations, and what are the various features 
put on? 

J. L. MILLER 


New York City 


The German stations received best in 
the New York area, since they are beamed 
especially at North America, come in on 
the dial at 9.61 megacycles. (about 31 
meters) and 15.20 megacycles (19 meters). 
The programs are varied, ranging all the 
way from political commentaries to music 
by military bands, chamber orchestras, 
and dance bands. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting features are the regular news 
broadcasts in English (there is one nightly 
at 8:15 E.S.T.); the Saturday night fun- 
and-frolic hour, including dance music and 
humorous anti-British propaganda tied 
around a feature known as “Charley’s 
Cabaret,” and the weekly discourses 
(usually on Thursday nights) of “Jimmy 
and Johnny,” who weave propaganda 
through a dialogue skit. 





Hitler of Caesar’s Day 


It is interesting to recall that there was 
a model a long time ago for the mixture 
of threats, persuasion, and self-justifica- 
tion in Hitler’s speeches. In The Gallic 
War, Book I, Caesar reports the “peace 
bid” made to him by Ariovistus, who had 
led‘ the Germans into Gaul: 

He had crossed the Rhine, he said, not 
of his own desire, but upon the request 
and summons of the Gauls; not without 
great hope of great rewards had he left 
home and kindred; the settlements he 
occupied in Gaul were granted by the 
natives, the hostages had been given with 
the consent of the natives; the tribute he 
took was by right of war, as customarily 
enforced by conquerors upon conquered. 

“He had not made war upon the Gauls, 
but they upon him; all the states of Gaul 
had come to attack him and had set up 
their camp against him; all their forces 
had been beaten and overcome by him in 
a single action. If they wished to try the 
issue again, he was prepared to fight it 
out again; if they wished to enjoy peace, 
it was unjust to refuse the payment of 
tribute which of their own consent they 
had paid hitherto. The friendship of the 
Roman people ought to be a distinction 
and security to him, not a hindrance; and 
he had sought it with that hope. 

“As for the host of Germans that he was 
bringing over into Gaul, his object was to 
protect himself, not to attack Gaul; and 
the proof thereof was that he had not 
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come except upon request, and that his 
warfare had been defensive, not offensiy, 
He had come inte Gaul before the Romay 
people. Never heretofore had an army of 
the Roman people left the borders of the 
Province of Gaul. What did Caesar mean’ 
Why did he come into his sphere of 
occupation? This was his Province of Gay] 
as the other was the Roman . . . He wa; 
bound to suspect, in spite of pretended 
friendship, that Caesar had an army jy 
Gaul for the purpose of crushing him. Un. 
less, therefore, Caesar departed and with. 
drew his army from this locality, he would 
regard him, not as a friend, but as an 
enemy. 

“And if he put Caesar to death, he 
would gratify many nobles and leaders of 
the Roman people: this he knew for certain 
from themselves, by the messenger sent on 
behalf of all whose favor and friendship 
he could purchase by Caesar’s death. If. 
however, Caesar departed and resigned to 
him the uninterrupted occupation of Gaul, 
he would recompense him by a great re- 
ward, and would, without any exertion or 
risk on his part, execute any campaigns 
he might wish to carry out.” 

PHILIP BECK 












Chicago, Il. 





Naming the War 
Surely this fight will be known to 
posterity as Hitler’s War. His ideology and 
activities resulting from it caused the 
war's inception, and, as the Allies have 
repeatedly announced that they will not 
make peace with his regime, Hitler is 
certainly the major figure in the continua- 
tion of such hostilities as are taking place. 
B. E. ROBINSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The obvious name for the present Euro- 
pean what-do-you-call-it: The Word War. 
P. K. HURST 
Huddershead, N.Y. 


Considering the way it has gone so far, 
I think the European scrap might be called 
the Weird War. 
J. B. O'REILLY 


Boston, Mass. 


May I suggest as a title for the present 
European conflict that accepted by the 
Philosophy 57 class at Dartmouth College, 
The Russian Revolution Becomes Virulent 
Again, or my own, The Partition of Poland 
by Germany and Russia. 

J. S. SUDARSKY 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover, N. H. 


If suggestions are in order to name the 
present European war, why not something 
like Nervy Nazi War? 

D. W. MORTONSON 


Tulsa, Okla. 
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A GREAT NEW CAR 


CGO,000 OWNERS.+--GO,0O00 FRIENDS 


THis YEAR nobody asks “What will 
the Mercury do?” The whole world 
knows the amazing record it set in 
its very first season. From the start, 
this big, luxurious car has given its 


owners more downright riding com- 
fort—more swift, sure-footed power 
than they believed possible in a car 
at Mercury’s low price—and all with 
economy of operation surprising in 
any car at any price. 





What about the 1940 Mercury 8? 
To the proved performance of last 
year’s car it adds a score of impor- 
tant refinements! Finger-Tip Gear- 
shift on the steering column... new 
Controlled Ventilation .. . and 
an improved version of the Level- 
ized Ride. Beautiful streamlines and 
attractive new interiors in blue and 
silver tones still further emphasize the 
Mercury’s style leadership in its class. 





FINGER-TIP GEARSHIFT mounted on the steering 
column is standard on all 1940 Mercury body 
types. Blue-and-silver-tone instrument panel 
sets the style for modern interior design. 


NEW CONTROLLED VENTILATION 
sweeps air inward and upward. Sup- 
port bar rolls down with window in 
closed bodies for unobstructed vision. 


1940 MERCURY & 


Ford Motor Company— Ford, Mercury, Lincoln-Zepbyr and Lincoln Motor Cars 


A new Automatic Top adds to the 
all-season convenience of the popular 
five-passenger Club Convertible. And 
a brand-new body type—the six-pas- 
senger Convertible Sedan—is attract- 
ing the admiration of motorists 
wherever it is shown. 

See the new Mercury 8 at your 
dealer’s showroom. Compare the car, 
feature by feature, with others in its 
price range—then try it on the road. 











MERCURY HIGHLIGHTS FOR 1940 
Finger-Tip Gearshift mounted on the steer- 
ing column for convenience and quiet. 
95-hp V-type, 8-cylinder Engine — f 0 r 
performance and economy. (Owners 
report up to 20 miles per gallon.) 

Big Hydraulic Brakes —casy, quick, sure. 

New Controlied Ventilation — for all- 
weather comfort without drafts. 

New Blue-and-Silver-Tone Interiors— 
8 beautiful body colors . . . choice of 
tailored upholsteries. 

Wide, Roomy Bodies — All Sedan bodies 
seat six in comfort. 

New Sealed-Beam Headlamps for greater 
comfort and safety in night driving. 
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Features functional action-lines— has latest 
type of sleeves for arm freedom. Talon Slide 
Fastener allows leg freedom, easy sitting. 
Perfect for motoring. 


Provides warmth without weight in wind- 
resistant, water-repellent All Wool (Camel’s 
Hair 25%) ... choice of Natural Camel, 
Camel Brown, Oasis Green, Caravan Grey, 
Desert Night Blue, $13.50. Also in All Wool 
Fleece and All Wool with Mohair face, many 
colors, $10. 

Adina you'll want the Meadowfield Surcord Suit! Coat 
and slacks in Sweet-Orr’s own long-wearing corduroy. 
Magnificently tailored in swank new colors, $10, And be 


sure to see the Meadowfield Buffalo Plaid Shirts. Sturdy 
- warm ... brilliant colors, $4.50. 


At your favorite store, or order direct—specifying size, 
color, and fabric—for delivery through a local dealer, from 


SWEET-ORR, NEW YORK 








BOOT 


Sweet-Orr ~*~ 


AMERICA’S FINEST STORES FEATURE 
THIS NEW SPORTSWEAR LABEL WITH THE 
“MEN-IN-ACTION” TRADITION BEHIND IT 
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A NEW woRLD of travel was opened 
when Budd built the now-famous 
El Capitans for the Sante Fe. They 
revealed a great public demand 
for luxurious day and night travel 
at common day-coach rates. 

This revolutionary type of trans- 
portation first appeared in the East 
when the Budd-built Si/ver Meteor 
went into the Seaboard’s New York- 
Florida service last February. Sold 
out for nine trips before its maiden 
run, the Silver Meteor’s popularity 
has steadily increased. As a direct 
result, six additional Budd All-Chair 
trains were ordered for December 
delivery—two each to the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Florida East Coast 
and the Seaboard. 

To you, having ridden in one, the 
success of the Budd All-Chair train 
is perfectly logical. You realize the 
appeal of beautiful Chair Coaches 
that become restful Sleeper Coaches 
at night. You appreciate traveling 


“And we save a lot of 
money, don’t we, Dad” 


in luxurious comfort at a saving of 
nearly half the sleeping-car fare. 4nd 
if you remember that there are millions 
of others like yourself—eager to go 
places but not to spend extravagantly 
—you will understand the profound 
significance of the All-Chair train idea. 

Like all Budd trains, these stream- 
liners are built through and through 
of stainless steel, the strongest struc- 
tural material known. With it, fabri- 
cated by the exclusive SHorwELD* 





Large, perfectly equipped, the attractive wash- 
rooms on Budd All-Chair trains are something 
completely new—and something highly appre- 
ciated!—in travel at ordinary coach rates. 


process, Budd produces truly light- 
weight trains that reduce costs of 
operation ... and maintain the high- 
est standards of safety ever estab- 
lished in rail transportation. 

The All-Chair train delights the 
passenger and profits the railroad. Its 
advantages are so obvious that it 
must shortly become a standard fea- 
ture of railroad travel. Epwarp G. 
Bupp MaAnuracturinc ComPaANy, 
Philadelphia and Detroit. 


* Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 





Every part of a Budd All-Chair train... 
lounge, tavern, diner, coaches... has the flaw- 
less air-conditioning and charming decoration 
characteristic of all the trains built by Budd. 





BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 













Have you ever secured a rate quotation from a Lumbermens 
agent? If not, the chances are that you have overlooked an op- 
portunity to effect a very worthwhile saving while securing the 
protection of one of the strongest casualty companies in the world. 

While paying standard rates to begin with, Lumbermens 
policyholders have always received cash dividends each year, 
saving them an average of over 20% on the cost of automobile 
insurance since the company was organized. 

Lumbermens ranks first among all companies on this continent in auto- 
mobile casualty insurance. Its broad policy, coast-to-coast service facilities 
and expert attorneys assure you of the finest. kind of service if an accident 
occurs. Although organized by lumbermen, this strong, old company 
now writes insurance in all lines of industry, 

Find out now what Lumbermens offers. Ask the agent near you for facts, 
or mail the coupon direct to us for further particulars. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


CAS UAE 2. COR PA NT 


James S. Kemper, President 
MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
Save With Safety in the “World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY, Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago, Il. | 
Please send me printed information indicating how much I might save by placing my l 


automobile insurance in Lumbermens. 
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Aged Youth— 


Pittsfield, Mass.: After applying fo; 
a job in a factory and being turned dowy 
because the management didn’t usually 
hire anyone over 21, Richard Connors, 93 
applied for an old-age pension. 


Dear Deer— 


Duval, Saskatchewan: When kind- 
hearted Gunnar Varfeldt, truck farmer, 
befriended a pair of deer several years ago 
by feeding them cabbage, they stuck 
around like hungry relatives. Driven to 
despair this fall by the herd of fifteen 
sprung from the original pair, Varfeldt 
tried to drive them away by burning their 
hides with cartridges loaded with salt. 
But they only ran to him for protection 
and petting. 


Sound Politics— 


Pittsfield, Mass.: Three candidates 
for the local city council, auditioned on a 
sound measuring machine at the General 
Electric laboratories, hung up sound rec- 
ords in the ordinary course of oratory 
equal to Johnny Weissmuller’s “Tarzan” | 
yell in the movies. One of them, Walter H. 
Ramsay, out-decibelled a roaring lion | 
without so much as scratching a tonsil. 


Interpreter Wanted— 


Worcester, Mass.: Charging that his 
wife taught their 8-year-old son only 
French so he and the boy couldn’t con- 
verse, Thomas Fitzgibbons won a divorce | 
last week. 


How to Reduce— 


Chicago: According to Dr. Robert W. | 
Keeton of the University of Illinois School | 
of Medicine, the reason why there are § 
more fat women than fat men is that many § 
married women get lazy and don’t do | 
enough work to burn up their food. He 
added: “The best way to remove fat is to 
get a good strong hold on the edge of the 
dinner table and shove yourself away.” 


Disappearing Act— 

Cleveland, Ohio: Troubled because 
her young son wouldn’t keep his shirt tails 
tucked in, Mrs. Margaret Reed hit on an 
ingenious remedy. She sewed bits of lace 
and embroidery to the flapping tails and 
now the youngster keeps them carefully 
tucked out of sight. 


What’s in a Name?— 


Muncie, Ind.: After granting Willia 
Dull a divorce from Eugene Dull, Judge 
Claude C. Ball called the next case. It was 
another divorce action—Arthur Sharp Vs. 
Cecile Mae Sharp. 
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A DICTATOR’S NEWEST DREAM—the “People’s Car.” 
Made by the State for the State family. But the army has 
specified that it must be able to carry 4 soldiers with 


RS. AMERICA, we do it a little differ- 
M ently here. No dictator, no army, 
no government dares to tell you what 
style your car shall be. What color your 
dress, what shape your flatiron. You know 
all the answers and can prove it. Your 
home is comfortable, your children are 
well, your family is happy. You are free. 


Now get these two pictures in mind. 
Remember them all your life. They are 
night and day, black and white, wrong 
and right. 

ONE: You can let a government decree 
what you shall do, what you shall buy, 
how much you shall pay. 

TWO: You can keep those rights for 
yourself, 


If you vote for number two, as most 
Americans will, you must be prepared to 
do certain things for yourself. You must 
have knowledge, good taste, good judg- 
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ment—a little enough price to pay for 
your freedom of choice and your right to 
think for yourself. 

And that is where GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING comes in. Its editorial pages are 
pack-jammed with ideas, new and better 
ways of doing the things you want to do. 
Its advertising pages display the honest 
efforts of hundreds of manufacturers to 

lease you. They know yow are the boss. 

hey realize that’ your slightest wish is 
their law. If the product is not as adver- 
tised in Good Housekeeping, we, your 
humble servants, will replace it or return 
your money. 

Backing up both editorial and advertis- 
ing are the famous Good Housekeeping 
Institute and Bureau—testing labora- 
tories that were built and are maintained 
solely to serve you—to be sure of what is 
offered you, to be positive that the prod- 
ucts and services you are offered are honest 
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full equipment or a machine gun and crew. It will cost 
the family a year’s wages and only a million and a half 
are promised by 1945. And you’ll ride in this car or walk. 


value, will do what is claimed for them. 
Yes, Mrs. America, you have two choices 
in this world. Two ways you can turn. 


One is to the decree of the dictator. It 
says: “This is good for you. And take it 
and like it—by dictator's order.” 


The other is the right of free choice. 
It says: “You may choose freely any 
one of many good things.” 


Picture, then, your sister from a foreign 
land, a dictator’s decree under her arm. 
It says: “You are not competent to select 
what is good for you. I, the dictator, will 
settle that.” 


You face her with a copy of Good 
Housekeeping in your hands. It says: 
“This is to help you become more com- 
petent—to help protect you against fraud 
and danger so that you can shop in peace 
—and buy what your heart desires most.” 





Good Housekeeping is an open book for any- 
one with an honest product to sell. There is 
only one condition: the product must do 
what is promised and what is claimed in the 
manufacturer's advertisement. 

All products advertised in the magazine are 
carefully examined to this end by Good 
Housekeeping’s technical staff. If any one of 


them proves defective, or not as advertised, 
it is either replaced or the money refunded. 


in addition te this, any manufacturer 
whose product comes within the test- 
ing scope of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute or Good Housekeeping Bureau can 
bring in his product and have it tested free, 
whether he advertises in the magazine or not, 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


provided (1) he is established with good 
stability and (2) his product is sold with 
reasonably wide distribution. 

This service, which has cost the magazine 
over a million dollars in the last five years, 
is designed to protect the consumer, with- 
out in any way interfering with her free- 
dom of choice. 











The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 


Sent on 
approval 





TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You’ll never know how delicious fish can be 
until you serve some of my mackerel fillets, 
prepared the Down East way. Take one of my 
new, meaty, late-caught fat mackerel fillets. 
Freshen it. Broil quickly to a nice brown so 
all the flavor is retained and the rich, tender 
meat falls apart at the touch of your fork. 
Serve sizzling hot. Your mouth will 
water at its rich appetizing aroma 
and the wonderful flavor will surprise 
and please everyone. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


The pick of the new late catch is what you want—to get 
this real seafood treat. From years of experience I know 
how to pick out only the best mackerel to insure your 
satisfaction. The choice fillets I send are carefully sliced 
from the fat, tender sides of just-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, thoroughly cleaned, no waste parts. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 
18 












Just return the coupon below, and 
I’ll send you a pail of 18 extra 


choice mackerel fillets—each fillet eal 
anample individual serving—packed 

in new brine in a wax-lined wooden Mackerel 
pail to keep perfectly for many Fill 
weeks. Taste one—broiled the Down ets 


East way. If not satisfied it’s the 
finest mackerel you’ve ever eaten, 
return the balance at my expense. 
Otherwise, send me only $2 within 
10 days. For 53 years families 
everywhere have sent here for their 


Only 


$900 


seafood this “‘prove-it-yourself”’ Deli d 
way. I must say, too, that this is FREE! 

the lowest price for this size pail of Anywhere 
mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. in che U.S. 








Send your coupon today. 


Arthur C. Davis, The Gloucester Fish Man 
123 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


J Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
' 123 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 4 


My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- J 
paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and practically i 
| boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I am not entirely 
satisfied, I will return the rest at your expense and 4 
: will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send you $2.00 | 
rl within 10 days.* 











g NE eee ee ee ee Te ee ee 
| Stash tethenkcntichinisieihicddoeesteumintbsdbiconect<tevhsotasssicedendosagntanenesoodaie | 
| SES SEPT Taree BE ete. cccccccreen i 

NN ii hah cs tiadisnisnchcvbine tisdbiensipbthuisnedhtidantbiastitesecteds ! 


d *If you wish to send check for full amount now, I’ll in- I 
ro | with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully 

4 illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful seafood | 

4 recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded if you ] 
are not pleased in every way. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


To Kune Ten-cuen and his wife, 
Vio.tet Sun, a son, in Chungking, China, 
Nov. 9. On his father’s side, the baby is 
a direct descendant of the Chinese sage 
Confucius (Kung Fu-tze) , who lived from 
550 to 478 B.C. 


Birthday: 


Kina VicToR 
EmmManvet III of 
Italy, 70, Nov. 11. 
The King passed the 
day in his villa at 
San Rossore with the 
members of his fam- 
ily, while every news- 
paper in Italy print- 
ed a long review of 
Italy’s victories un- 
der his 39-year reign 
and an editorial praising the “political wis- 
dom” Victor Emmanuel showed in ap- 
pointing Benito Mussolini Premier. 


Married: 


Lapy ANNE ADELINE Hope, 25, eldest 
daughter and third child of the Marquess 
of Linlithgow, Viceroy of India, to Lt. 
P. H. J. Southby of the Royal Navy, 26, 
aide-de-camp to the Viceroy, at Delhi, 
India, Nov. 6. Two thousand guests at- 
tended the ceremony and, in keeping with 
Indian tradition, some 5,000 Delhi poor 
were given a free meal at the expense of 
the Viceroy. 





Acme 


Diworce Sought: 


By CoNnsTANCE 
BENNETT, screen star, 
from the Marquis 
HENRI DE LA Fa- 
LAISE. Interviewed in 
Cleveland last week, 
the blond actress ex- 
plained it would be 
difficult to file suit, 
since the Marquis is 
with the French 
Army. “But,” said she, “I want an Amer- 
ican divorce.” 





International 


Arrived: 


Constantine A. OuMANSKY, 37, 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States, 
in New York, from Moscow, Nov. 10. 
Facing a barrage of questions from report- 
ers who had read the allegations of former 
Gen. W. G. Krivitsky of the Red Army in 
The Saturday Evening Post of Nov. 4 
(“He served the OGPU ... All [Ouman- 
sky’s] superiors . . . have either been 
removed and broken or fallen before the 
bullets of the purge”), Oumansky said he 
didn’t know of Krivitsky and at first de- 


nied he had ever 
heard of the OGPU. 
Later, appearing 
more flustered, he said 
it wasn’t “compatible 
with my dignity” to 
talk about the secret 
police. “I'd like to 
give a story. Maybe 
I will later,” the ep. 
voy said. “Will that 
be after you’ve been recalled as Ambas. 
sador?” heckled the reporters, and the in. 
terview was hastily ended. 


Offered: 


By ex-Gov. E. W. Maruanp of Okla. 
homa, his $1,800,000 home and 36 acres of 
land in Ponca City as the center of g 
proposed $10,000,000 colony for other re. 
tired oil men. 


Sued: 


Jackie CoocGan, 
boyhood film star, by 
Princess Luana, Los 
Angeles entertainer, 
for $30,000, in alleged 
defamation of char- 
acter. She contended 
that Coogan, on see- 
ing her walk into a 
night club with his 
stepfather, Arthur 
Bernstein, said: “He 
is stepping out with 
Luana and my moth- 
er is probably wait- 
ing for him at home.” 
Coogan claimed in 
defense that the defi- 
nition of “step out” 
was “to go on foot 
beyond a boundary.” Acme 


Delivered: 


Pencuin I, 37-ton, $150,000 snow 
cruiser of the Byrd Antarctic expedition, 
aboard the supply ship North Star in Bos- 
ton Harbor, after a nineteen-day trek 
from Chicago—eleven days behind sched- 
ule. The Martian-like mechanical monster 
had encountered a series of mishaps along 
the 1,100-mile route: a collision with a 
truck in Indiana; a three-day dunking in 
an Ohio creek; a seized bearing in Pavil- 
ion, N.Y.; and an overheated induction 
coil in Syracuse which set fire to the wall 
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qsulation. Finally, in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., early Monday, Penguin I clipped 
off a 20-foot street light after blocking 
more than 70,000 cars in the worst Sun- 


day traffic jam in the state’s history. 


Awarded: 

<n To Frans Eemin 
SILLANPAA, 51, Fin- 
land’s leading author, 
the 1939 Nobel Prize 
for Literature. Best 
known in the United 
States for his novel 
“Meek Heritage,” a 
translation of which 
was published here 
last year, Sillanpéai 
since the age of 32 has lived on a writer’s 
pension granted him by the Finnish Gov- 
ernment. A widower with six children, he 
is engaged to marry his secretary, Miss 
yon Hertzen. 











Wide World 


Sentenced: 


In Baton Rouge, Dr. James Monroe 
Smirn, 51, ex-head of Louisiana State 
University, to from five to fifteen years in 
jail after he pleaded guilty to forgery and 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Three days before, Dr. Smith received a 
30-month prison term on Federal charges. 


Died: 

Dr. Livincston Farranp, 72, presi- 
dent emeritus of Cornell University, at 
New York Hospital, New York City, of 
pneumonia, Nov. 8. An anthropologist, Dr. 
Farrand was president of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado 
1914-19 and _presi- 
dent of Cornell 1921- 
37. His training as a 
physician also made 
him invaluable as a 
medical executive in 
the fight on tubercu- 
losis as well as in the 
broader field of pub- 
lic health. 


Etienne Grrarpot, 83, character ac- 
tor of stage and screen, in Hollywood, 
Nov. 10, after a two-day illness. Born in 
London, Girardot made his first appear- 
ance—and an immediate hit—in this coun- 
try in 1893 in “Charlie’s Aunt.” After wa- 
vering between Broadway and Hollywood, 
he finally chose the movies in 1921, ap- 
pearing in such pictures as “The Bishop 
Misbehaves,” “The Devil Is a Sissy,” and 
“The Road Back.” 





International 


; Georce D. Guacennerm, 32, son of 
Simon Guggenheim, wealthy philanthro- 
pist and president of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., in New York City, 
Nov. 9. He was found shot to death in a 


midtown hotel room, a big-game rifle be- 
side him, 















A HUSBAND GETS 





cla! 


ON HOSPITALITY 


HUSBAND: “Gee ...I wish I HUSBAND: “Got any sugges» HUSBAND: “Don’t talk in rid- 
knew how to mix a perfect tions to help me out?” dles. How can I do that?” 


Dry Martini. PACKAGE STORE DEALER: PACKAGE STORE DEALER: 

PACKAGE STORE DEALER: “Sure! Let the world’s most “Easy as always serving Heu- 
“Yeah .. . really good cock- experienced barman mix your blein’s ready-mixed CLuB 
tails do take lots of practice.” cocktails.” CockTAILs.” 


One cocktail differs from another 
in the skill with which it’s mixed. 










That’s why the world’s finest cock- 
tails are Heublein’s CLUB COCK- 
TAILS. Made of choicest ingredients, 
CLUB COCKTAILS are smoothed, 
mellowed, enriched in flavor with a 


blending skill internationally famous 





' = since 1893. ... These are the de luxe 


WEUBLEIN’ 


THE CLUB 
DRY MARTINI 
COCKTAILS 
4 age i sv 7 


OF Quatity paopucTs SE 
ve - 


cocktails, as good as best 
bartenders shake, that 


are served on all crack 





trains. What isn’t used 








from an opened bottle 






keeps indefinitely. 


HEUBLEIN’S 
™ CLUB 
oe COCKTAILS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn. [nines IGE & SERVE 
HEUBLEIN of HARTFORD Since 1875 













DRY MARTINI (71 proof) 
MARTINI (Medium Sweet 60 proof) 
MANHATTAN (65 proof) 

OLD FASHIONED (80 proof) 
SIDE CAR (60 proof) 

DAIQUIRI (70 proof) 
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Americans have the world’s best 
bargain in telephone service. It’s good 
and it’s cheap. Nowhere else do people 
get so much service and such good 


and courteous service at such low cost. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Fiscal Split 


Ties far kept under cover, a new intra- 
Administration fight over taxes and spend- 
ing is rapidly coming to a head. One crowd, 
led by Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles, 
wants to boost corporation taxes (to ab- 
sorb “war profits”) and taxes on $5,000- 
$50,000 incomes and to increase Social Se- 
curity payments (partly as a campaign 
argument) . It also wants to maintain gov- 
ernment spending (exclusive of defense 
outlays) near its present level, arguing 
that the war-caused recovery plus the pres- 
ent rate of spending will be needed if un- 
employment is to be cut substantially. The 
more conservative group, led by Secretary 
Morgenthau and Under-Secretary Hanes 
in the Treasury, wants further removal of 
taxes which “deter business,” no Social 
Security changes, and substantial cuts in 
tivil spending (especially WPA) to coun- 
terbalance the new defense expenditures. 


Tax-Spend Outlook 


Neither the conservative (Treasury) nor 
the tax-and-spend (Eccles) crowd in the 
Administration is yet sure where F.D.R. 
vill stand, though he’ll have to make his 
decisions in the next month or six weeks. 
However, these seem to be the probabili- 
ties: (1) He will compromise on the spend- 
ing issue, leaning more to the Treasury 
side, since he’s optimistic about business 
prospects, wants to make a good budget 
showing next year, and doesn’t want to 
plit his party just before convention time. 
(2) He will discourage Social Security in- 
creases right away but will go along with 
the Eccles school in talking up such 
changes as a potential campaign issue. (3) 
He will oppose tinkering with taxes, though 
Congress, Morgenthau, and Hanes may 
vork together to remove a few “tax deter- 
rents,” 


New Spending Program? 

The recurrent rumors of a gigantic new 
spend-lend program simply spring from 
the belief of the Eccles school of New 
Dealers that continued wholesale spend- 
mg will be needed to bring real recovery 
even under present business conditions. As 
#result of this belief, New Deal groups are 
framing various spending proposals, many 
@ them backed by national-defense argu- 


ments. F.D.R. will probably approve cer- 
tain of these items and include them in his 
next budget. But the Administration won’t 
push these as one great, unified plan. That 
oft-used strategy wouldn’t work so well 
now. Rather, the various items (funds for 
rural electrification, new power facilities, 
NYA, rural rehabilitation, etc.) will prob- 
ably be inserted quietly in this and that 
appropriation bill and handled without any 
great, centralized ballyhoo. 


U.S. Corporation Trouble 


Look for a strong move to simplify gov- 
ernment corporations (FDIC, HOLC, etc.) 
in the next session of Congress. An investi- 
gation conducted by Treasury Under-Sec- 
retary Hanes (in accordance with the Byrd 
resolution) has revealed ramifications in 
some of these U.S. agencies that rival the 
most complex holding-company setups. 
The Hanes report, due in January, will 
provide ammunition for legislation to 
shake down the whole structure. 


Political Straws 


Many New York G.O.P. leaders are 
peeved because Dewey didn’t come out 
and endorse any Republicans in last week’s 
city elections . . . During Secretary of 
Commerce Hopkins’ illness, Tom Corcoran 
has had a big hand in running the depart- 
ment and selecting new personnel; he 
worked through Under-Secretary Noble 
... Edward Jeffries, Detroit’s Mayor-elect, 
is likely to seek the Democratic Senatorial 
nomination next year. 


U.S. Plane Surprises 


Reports of the successes of France’s 
American -built planes hardly hint at the 
rapidity of U.S. plane improvements. For 
example, the U.S. Army is just about to 
get delivery on new P-40 Curtiss pursuit 
ships that far outclass the Curtisses 
France is using so effectively against Ger- 
many’s Messerschmitts. But the Army now 
has in sight a plane that so outstrips even 
the P-40s that these latter may be re- 
leased for foreign sale. Similarly, new 
light and medium bombers now being 
tested are so superior to previous ships of 
that type that Britain and France will be 
able to buy planes which the U.S. Army 
regarded as tops in their field only two or 
three months ago. 


Washington Notes 


Justice McReynold’s verbal darts during 
open sessions have convinced Supreme 
Court attachés that a feud is developing 
between him and Justice Frankfurter ... 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Reflecting the European tension, the Finn- 
ish Minister (with his whole staff) was the 
first to arrive at last week’s Soviet Em- 
bassy reception in Washington and made a 
point of getting around to all reporters to 
be sure his presence was noted . . . Now 
Dies committee agents have started check- 
ing up on the reporters covering the com- 
mittee’s hearings. 





Sweden vs. Germany 


In concentrating on war news, cor- 
respondents have overlooked this little 
byplay between Sweden and Germany: In 
Stockholm trade talks, Nazi envoys tried 
to get Sweden to join in a Continental 
blockade of Britain. Meeting opposition, 
the envoys let it be known that Germany 
would ignore Sweden’s 4-mile territorial 
zone, which has been respected since 1779, 
and extend mine fields to within 3 miles 
of Sweden’s coast. This would virtually 
shut down that nation’s Baltic trade be- 
cause the offshore waters within a 3-mile 
limit are too shallow for boats of more 
than 15-foot draft. Sweden met the threat 
with an implied counterthreat—to cut off 
iron exports to Germany—and the mine 
fields (to date at least) haven’t been ex- 
tended. 


British Amateur Spy 


Whitehall officials are chuckling over a 
bit of unwitting espionage performed by 
an ordinary British tourist during a bicycle 
trip through Western Germany just before 
the war. The tourist, a Sheffield mining 
engineer, cycled with a companion through 
most of the back reaches of the West Wall. 
By a lucky fluke, no one bothered him 
when he freely photographed camouflaged 
emplacements and general terrain—or 
when he brought the films out of Germany. 
When the snapshots were later developed, 
a friend chanced to show them to a minor 
government official in Sheffield, who took 
them to army experts. Amazed, the War 
Office summoned the amateur photog- 
rapher for questioning, enlarged his pic- 
tures, and incorporated them in the key 
collection relied on by Britain’s military 
strategists. 


Anti-Benes Movement 


A strong movement to insure the Slo- 
vaks a greater part in any new Czecho- 
Slovakian government is working back- 
stage against ex-President Benes. The 
movement centers around Stefan Osusky, 
Ambassador to Paris, and Milan Hodza, 
former Premier, both Slovaks. They’re 
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highly critical of Benes’ record in handling 
minorities and of his alleged bias against 
the Slovaks. Now they are trying to enlist 
French support for a hyphenated Czecho- 
Slovakia, each state having equal sover- 
eignty. They showed at least some success 
when Benes, on a recent visit to Paris, 
wasn’t able to see Daladier or even any 
high Foreign Office official. Indications 
now are that Benes won’t head a new 
€zecho-Slovakian government, but will be 
forced to withdraw to the background as a 
senior statesman. 


German Army Shake-up 


The Allied intelligence services have 
gathered what they consider authentic in- 
formation that another German Army 
shuffle is in the cards if and when the big 
Nazi offensive starts. This move would in- 
volve the shelving of General von Brauch- 
itsch and the placing of General Keitel in 
direct charge of the West Wall. Hitler, in 
his “first soldier” role, would take over 
general supervision of the offensive from a 
behind-the-lines G.H.Q. Hints of the 
shake-up have reached members of the 
army circle favorable to von Brauchitsch 
and they aren’t too happy. They contend 
that since he’s handled the West Wall 
action to date he should get the glory— 
if any. 


Foreign Notes 


As a part of the new Polish Govern- 
ment’s policy of dropping all supporters of 
the old regime, look for early replacement 
of Ambassador-to-Paris Lukasiewicz, prob- 
ably by Anatole Muhlstein, son-in-law of 
Baron Robert de Rothschild . . . Exiles liv- 
ing in Switzerland are forbidden to engage 
in any political activity, but Paderewski 
defiantly strikes up the Polish national 
anthem whenever a crowd, hearing him 
play, gathers outside the window of his 
Lausanne villa . . . The Joven Cuba 
(Young Cuba) terrorist society, which has 
been quiet since the days of Machado, is 
about to go on a rampage again, agitating 
against Batista and U.S. influence on the 
island; it’s already credited with two re- 
cent murders. 





Reichsbank and U.S. 


W.r or no war, it may be impossible 
for Germany to do much business with the 
U.S. for some time—all because some Ger- 
man companies defaulted on bonds held 
here. The complex explanation boils down 
to this: The Reichsbank has to keep funds 
in the U.S. if Germany is to do busi- 
ness here. But an irate American holder of 
defaulted German bonds recently sued to 
attach the bank’s cash in this country. He 
argued that the defaulting company had 
deposited cash with a Reichsbank sub- 
sidiary and that bondholders were there- 
fore entitled to collect from the Reichs- 


bank. A N.Y. court thereupon gave him a 
judgment against Reichsbank funds here. 
If the decision is upheld, hundreds of 
American holders of other German bonds 
will be able to collect on the same basis. 
So, to protect itself, the Reichsbank may 
have to remove all its funds from the U.S. 
And no cash here, no business here. 


SEC Scrutiny 


The SEC is keeping a close eye on the 
sale here of American securities held by 
British nationals. Sales are now running at 
about $1,000,000 a day, and the SEC is 
guarding against attempts by the British 
to influence the market. This could be 
done, for example, by circulating a rumor 
that a specific company was going to bene- 
fit by a huge war order, thus pushing the 
stock up. So far, the SEC says privately, 
it has uncovered no evidence of finagling. 
Incidentally, the British plan to con- 
tinue selling securities (as long as the 
market’s good) to finance purchases here 
in preference to dipping into cash or 
gold reserves. 


New Products 


A T.W.A. pilot has invented a magnet- 
ized “sump plug” that cuts the danger of 
airplane motor failure. Screwed into the 
crankcase, it detects the presence of any 
metal filings—first sign of piston or bearing 
failure—and flashes a signal on the pilot’s 
instrument board a good while before seri- 
ous damage is done .. . A New Yorker has 
patented a minute new hearing device to 
be concealed in a pipe or cigarette holder; 
sound is conducted through the teeth ... 
A Texas group is experimenting with a new 
type of fireproofed cotton to insulate 
houses—and, incidentally, to relieve the 
cotton surplus. 


Business Footnotes 


The British Government is agreeing to 
pay in dollars for orders placed in other 
countries, but it’s still insisting that the 
bills be drawn in sterling—to help the 
pound retain its prestige as the interna- 
tional currency . . . The Credit Lyonnais, 
largest of French banks, will open a per- 
manent branch in the U.S. in a few months 
.°. . Farmers who raise silver foxes are 
pleading with the State Department to re- 
store the old tariff on pelts; they fear the 
dumping here of several hundred thousand 
European pelts shut out of belligerent 
countries by the war . . . Patman anti- 
chain-store legislation will be trotted out 
for more hearings in Congress’ next session, 
but it isn’t conceded much chance. 





Miscellany 


Pvnide Frazier has been writing a book 
about her experiences as “No. 1 Glamour 
Girl.” Because it’s a straight factual ac- 


NEWSWEEK 


count that labels the debutante busin, 
as something of a racket. her agent hg 
hired a ghost writer to inject glamour into 
it and, incidentally, to tone down the rey, 
elations . . . Gallup Poll officials have red 
faces because they sent ballots to a Who's 
Who list asking for a “Yes” or “No” ap. 
swer to the question: “Do you think the 
United States will go into the war in By. 
rope or do you think we will stay ovt” 
. . . Under its new director, Archibald 
MacLeish, the Library of Congress js 20- 
ing into literary production; a special staff 
of about 70 will prepare books based on 
material deposited in the library and wil} 
take over supervision of the WPA Guide. 
books and WPA Historical Records Syp. 
vey. 


‘Informers Club’ 


A choice organization, now quietly 
rounding up members, is the Informers 
Club, P.O. Box 1159, Washington. It’s 
trying to recruit men and women over the 
country (admission fee: $1), indicating 
they can make good money by sending in 
information on violations of income-tax 
laws. The club says it will turn the in- 
formation over to the Treasury, then split 
with the member the reward which the 
government pays if the information brings 
results. 


Television and Unions 


There are likely to be some lively union 
disputes in the television business before 
long. Actors Equity, the stage union, has 
already framed a set of rules for television 
actors and is just waiting for a good occa- 
sion to attempt enforcement. The affili- 
ated Screen Actors Guild is merely look- 
ing on with interest, but the American 
Federation of Radio Artists is getting 
ready to combat the Equity drive. At the 
same time, in the writing branch of tele- | 
vision, friction is arising between the Ra- | 
dio Writers Guild and the Screen Writers | 
Guild. 
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Missing Persons 


Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, leader of the 
Philippine insurrection in 1899-1901, now 
69, lives in comfortable retirement in his 
pretentious home at Kawit, 25 miles from 
Manila; has few followers except among 
the veterans he once led . . . Jack Mulhall, 
onetime star of silent films, now reside 
quietly in Hollywood, where he’s glad to 
get any extra roles he can; recently played 
a chauffeur in a Deanna Durbin movie 
. . . Lewis J. Gorin Jr., who as a Prince 
ton student in 1936 started the Veteral 
of Future Wars movement which swept 
through the nation’s colleges, has beet 
working in a Louisville law office site 
graduation from Harvard Law School last 
spring. He has become an advocate of the 
federation-of-democracies idea set forth 
by Clarence Streit in “Union Now.” 


* 





Operator at work on Warner & 

Swasey No. 5 Universal Turret Lathe 

in the shop of Thornhill Craver Co., 
Houston, Texas. 





You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A*WARNER & SWASEY 
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Lifeljuards! 


“| have had LifeGuards for a year and at 
no time have | had any fear of tires failing 
or blowing out, regardless of where | have 
been driving. Such assurance of safety is 
worth a great deal. Even after a long trip, 
l am less fatigued than formerly, due to 
the fact that | have suffered less physical 
and mental strain. All cars should have 
LifeGuards.’’—Captain Michael Fiaschetti, 
Detective, New York City. 





DO YOU drive in constant dread 
of blowout dangers? Or do you, like 
Captain Fiaschetti, enjoy the peace 
of mind that only LifeGuards bring? 


You can have this mental ease 
with actual physical protection for 
yourself, your family and your car. 


THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 


Check oper re and mail today to The Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. L, Akron, Ohio. 

oO I want LifeGuard protec- Oo Send me complete infor- 
tion. Have salesman call. mation about LifeGuards. 





me 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE___ 














For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 


says CAPTAIN 





You can complete your motoring 
safety with LifeGuards... as neces- 
sary as 4-wheel brakes, all-steel 
ade and safety glass. 


LifeGuard isa2-ply safety tire built 
inside an extra-sturdy tube. If outer 
casing and tube blow out, LifeGuard 
remains inflated, enabling you to 
bring your car to a smooth, safe 
stop, with normal control of steer- 
ing and braking... withovt lurch, 
weave or wheukdijie. 


Don’t confuse LifeGuards with 
what are known as “‘puncture- 


* * * 


NOT A TIRE ...NOT A TUBE ...BUT AN 
ENTIRELY NEW SAFETY INVENTION! 


MICHAEL FIASCHETTI 





proof” tubes, designed for a dif- 
ferent purpose and affording no 
protection in case of blowout. 


In sizes available, LifeGuard fits 
any make of tire, new or now in 
service. You just take out the con- 
ventional tubes and replace with 
LifeGuards. They’ll outwear more 
than one set of casings. 


See your Goodyear or new car 
dealer and learn all about this new, 
low-cost protection. Easily financed 
with your car payments or on a 
special Easy Pay Plan, if you wish. 
Why not complete your motoring 
safety with LifeGuards? You can't 


get better protection to save your life! | 





Modern successo< to the inner 
tube, LifeGuard replaces the con- 
ventional tube. It is a 2-ply safety 
tire inside a tube . . . both inflated 
through the same valve. If casing 
and tube fail, front or rear, the 
inner tire holds enough air to sup- 
port the car until it can be brought 
to a smooth, safe stop. LifeGuard 
may be readily identified by the 
yellow and blue valve stem. 
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Neutrality Striking Hardest 
at U.S. Ships and Seamen 


Best Way to Aid Them 
Is Crux of Storm Stirred up 
by Panama Registry Plan 


The Republic of Panama is smaller than 
land-locked Kentucky; yet there was talk 
last week of hoisting the double-starred 
red, white, and blue flag of the tiny Cen- 
tral American government atop part of one 
of the world’s largest merchant marines. 
The “Swiss Navy” is a standing jest; yet 
last week Philadelphians gaped at a bona 
fide Swiss freighter, the Marpessa. Bergen, 
Norway, normally is a quiet little fishing 
fiord; yet last week it bade fair to become 
Europe’s most important port. America’s 
far from infallible Neutrality Act (News- 
week, Nov. 13) had created some prob- 
lems. 


Saga of the Sea 

The Pittman-Connally Neutrality Act, 
specifically written to keep America out of 
Europe’s war, came very near saddling the 
cost of national self-denial on the coun- 


try’s struggling merchant fleet. As original- 
ly written, the act barred American citi- 
zens and American shipping from all com- 
bat areas, thus automatically throwing 
some 300 vessels and 25,000 seamen out of 
work, threatening bankruptcy to nearly 
every steamship line in the country. 
Noting this unintended hardship, Sen. 
Josiah W. Bailey of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee, asked 
the bill’s drafters to relax their shipping 
provisions. Pittman demurred, fearful lest 
any move to vitiate the strong language 
of cash-and-carry might lose the Adminis- 
tration vital votes for repeal of the arms 
embargo. Finally, however, it was agreed 
that American ships might call at virtually 
all ports, save in the English Channel, the 
Baltic and North Seas, French territory in 
the Mediterranean, and a strip of Eastern 
Atlantic stretching from a point just be- 
low Bergen to the Bay of Biscay in Spain. 
Even with that sop, however, American 
shipping interests still faced a lay-up of 92 
vessels and 6,000 seamen, annual revenue 
losses of $52,500,000 plus $4,200,000 lay- 
up costs, and the prospect of losing a 
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N eutrality storm center: the U.S. Maritime Commission— 
(seated, l. tor.) E.C. Moran Jr., Rear Adm. E.S. Land, chmn; Rear Adm. 
H. A. Wiley, 8. D. Schell, D. 8. Brierley; (standing) T. M. Woodward, W. 


Creighton Peet Jr., H. T. Morse, R. E. Anderson, D. E. Lawrence—passes 


on transfer of American ships to Panamanian registry 


profitable Western Europe trade to less re- 
stricted competitors. The chief sufferer, the 
United States Lines, promptly saw and 
seized upon a way out. Pledging to bar 
American passengers and crews from the 
combat zones, the United States Lines 
asked the Maritime Commission for per- 
mission to send nine old ships there under 
the Panamanian flag. The commission 
ruled that such transfer of registry, already 
allowed for 106 vessels sold to Brazilian, 
Honduran, Panamanian, and other inter- 
ests, 46 of which were transferred after war 
began, was wholly within the law. President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull approved the deal. But to many a 
Congressman who had been lulled into go- 
ing home it seemed the White House had 
put over another fast one. 


‘Slicker Stuff’ 

Sen. Charles L. McNary, Minority Lead- 
er, felt the transfer, if approved, “would 
embarrassingly collide with the Monroe 
Doctrine.” Rep. John M. Coffee, Washing- 
ton Democrat, called the move “the kind 
of slicker stuff that makes it difficult for 
any New Deal Congressman to defend the 
Administration.” Sen. Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio condemned the scheme as “danger- 
ous.” Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 
summed up: “Many of those who voted 
for the Neutrality Bill never dreamed this 
kind of subterfuge would be used.” 

Alarmed by the reaction, Hull changed 
his decision. The same day, in Hyde Park, 
N.Y., Mr. Roosevelt defended the transfer 
plan, but when he learned that Hull had 
said no, ordered the Maritime Commission 
to hold up its formal approval pending “a 
full investigation.” 

In the meantime, shipping men were 
looking for other means of avoiding finan- 
cial ruin. Moore-McCormack Lines sent 
the American-Scantic ship Mormactide to 
Bergen, just outside the President’s pro- 
scribed zone, determined to test the Ger- 
man submarine blockade Norway felt sure 
lay waiting off her coast. The Black Dia- 
mond Line, whose Black Gull, en route to 
Europe, was “warned” by German radio, 
began leasing Norwegian bottoms and 
crews for its Rotterdam-Antwerp service: 
And the government-owned Challenge of 
the American Pioneer Line was proceeding 
to India via the Mediterranean. 

Realizing that the German Navy might 
well choose to make “examples” of the 
Mormactide, the Black Gull, and the Chal- 
lenge, Newsweek queried Congressional 
leaders on their views. 

Sen. Robert M. La Follette, Wisconsin 
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Progressive, replied: “I consider . . . moves 
to transfer the registry of American ves- 
sels to be flagrant violations of the Neu- 
trality Act . . . If the doctrine of contin- 
uous voyage and ultimate destination are 
involved in the Moore-McCormack plan, 
it likewise violates the spirit of the 
Neutrality Act. Any scheme to lease neu- 
tral bottoms violates the spirit of the act. 
I believe Congress should act at the first 
opportunity to plug these and any other 
loopholes that may develop.” 

Another staunch isolationist, Sen. Ben- 
nett C. Clark of Missouri, agreed with La 
Follette on the Panamanian transfer plan 
and on the necessity of Congressional ac- 
tion to plug gaps, but did not feel that the 
leasing of neutral bottoms constituted a 
violation of the act. 

Sen. Warren R. Austin of Vermont, As- 
sistant Minority Leader, felt the move for 
registry transfer violated the “spirit” of 
the law, adding: “I hope that we will not 
attempt to evade and circumvent the law.” 

Not all Congressmen, however, were 
exercised. Rep. William B. Bankhead, 
Speaker of the House, observed: “It may 
not be wise, but I do not believe that it 
violates any law.” Sen. Tom Connally of 
Texas gave it as his opinion that “this in 
no way would involve risk to our own 
peace.” Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas 
said “I don’t see anything to be alarmed 
about.” Majority Leader Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky thought “the President and 
the Maritime Commission capable of tak- 
ing care of the situation.” Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, House Mi- 
nority Leader, considered questions relat- 
ing to the execution of the Neutrality Act 
too complicated to comment on, but re- 
called that he had always maintained that 
the law would seriously “hamstring” 
business. 

The ablest defense of the United States 
Lines’ proposition came from the Mari- 
time Commission itself, which pointed out 
that the vessels involved were nearly 
twenty years old and were being replaced 
by new ships anyway, that since the line 
had promised not to carry American crews 
or passengers there was no question of 
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loss of American lives should the tonnage 
be sunk, and that the ship lines were en- 
titled to some compensation for the sudden 
loss of business built up at considerable 
expense over a long period of years. 

In all the hubbub, the 6,000 seamen 
beached by the Neutrality Act were al- 
most forgotten by the government, although 
the shipping lines had promised to try to 
find work for them. Then, on Friday, the 
President came out with a three-point 
plan: (1) extension of unemployment in- 
surance under the Social Security Act, (2) 
government-sponsored training courses 
supplemented by WPA, and (3) partial 
employment in transporting strategic ma- 
terials to this country. On Monday, Rear 
Adm. R. R. Waesche, Coast Guard com- 
mandant, announced that all seamen 
beached by the Neutrality Act would be 
enrolled in United States Maritime Service 
training schools, with free food and lodging. 

His final decision still up in the air, Mr. 
Roosevelt on Armistice Day gave the coun- 
try added reassurance of his determination 
to keep it out of war. In a telephonic greet- 
ing from the White House to Lexington, 
Va., where the Virginia Military Institute 
was celebrating its centennial (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 13), the President said: “We work 
for peace, we pray for peace, and we arm 
for peace .. . We need today as we have 
always needed and always shall need, citi- 
zens trained in the art of military de- 
fense. By no other means can we hope to 
maintain and perpetuate the democratic 
form of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment.” 





Significance 

Probably no one in Congress feels that a 
single industry should be called upon to 
bear the brunt of losses under the Neu- 
trality Act. Had the matter been fully 
threshed out during the debate, a number 
of Congressmen might have advocated 
outright subsidies to the lines operating 
normally to the forbidden zones. Others 
now say that they do not see why the lines 
do not sell their ships outright. The British, 
faced with a steady loss of tonnage through 
submarine sinkings, have been looking over 
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The American steamship Challenge runs the submarine gantlet—the Mormactide does likewise 
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115 freighters offered for sale by the Mari. 
time Commission and are also interested in 
the 80 German vessels held in Latin-Ame. 
ican ports, offered for sale in New York to 
interests which could, of course, resell 1, 
the British. 

But it is precisely this angle of the Die. 
ture that bothers Congress. The gener,| 
feeling is that the President is less inte. 
ested in aiding the shipping lines than he js 
in helping the Allies to get the tonnag 
they need. This feeling, coupled with the 
timing of the registry-transfer proposal, 
was reminiscent of the French plane deal 
(Newsweek, Feb. 6). 

Nowhere has there been any question of 
the right of the shipping people and of the 
beached seamen to look to their gover. 
ment for succor. The question revolves 
about what is the best type of succor. The 
Panamanian registry scheme does not vio. 
late the letter of the Neutrality Act. But, 
as critics of the plan were quick to point 
out, if German submarines sank Americap. 
owned ships flying the Panamanian flay. 
the headlines might say “U.S. SHIP 
SUNK BY SUB.” And if any belligerent 
undertook reprisals against Panama prop, 
it would remind Americans that their 
Canal is located there. 





The Old 97 


While driving a mule team through a 
Virginia village in 1927, David Graves 
George, venerable mountaineer, heard a 
phonograph blaring away. He halted and 
exclaimed: “That’s “The Wreck of Old 97’ 
—my song!” George wrote the Victor 
Talking Machine Co. that he had penned 
the now famous ballad in September 1903, 
a week after the Southern Railway’s crack 
mail special had tumbled off a trestle near 
Danville, Va. The Victor company in- 
formed George that the two men it re- 
garded as the “real” writers, Charles Noell 
and Henry Whitter, had been found and 
given their royalties. 

In 1930 George sued, and after an eight- 
year litigation in which a Federal District 
Court twice awarded him $65,295 royalty, 
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the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals last 
July entered a second reversal against the 
award. George hopefully went to the Su- 
reme Court of the United States, which 
in 1934 had reversed the lower appellate 
tribunal on a technicality. On Monday, 
the high court dashed the Virginian’s last 
hope by refusing to review the case. 





Turkey Days 
Whole United States Confused 
Over Conflicting Thanksgivings 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November. 

All the rest have thirty-one 
Until we hear from Washington. 


Brooding over whether to observe 
Thanksgiving on Nov. 23, Nov. 30, or not 
at all, an Oklahoma official thus resorted 
to rhyme last week. In Kokomo, Ind., a 
shopkeeper hung out this sign: “Do your 
shopping now. Who knows, tomorrow may 
be Christmas.” Throughout the nation 
the institution of Thanksgiving, originally 
an expression of gratitude on the comple- 
tion of harvests, had become the object of 
humorous remarks. It was all because 
President Roosevelt had decided that an 
earlier holiday would help Christmas shop- 
ping (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 28) . 

While the governors of 23 states lined 
up behind the President, proclaiming Nov. 
23 as Thanksgiving, and 22 others just as 
firmly plumped for the traditional last 
Thursday in November, Gov. W. Lee 
O’Daniel of Texas solved the problem by 
proclaiming both days. Maine and Colo- 
rado followed for legal reasons. 

Denver and most Colorado cities had 
planned to follow the President’s lead any- 
way, although Gov. Ralph L. Carr, a Re- 
publican, proclaimed Nov. 30. Then At- 
torney General Byron Rogers, a Democrat, 
ruled that the Presidential and guberna- 
torial ukases had equal standing. With 
schools, stores, and official agencies look- 
ing forward to two holidays, Carr an- 
nounced sorrowfully that he would eat no 
turkey on the 23rd. 

Attorney General Franz V. Burkett of 
Maine pointed out that by law the state 
must observe all Presidential proclama- 
tions. But that did not reflect the attitude 
of the rest of New England, whose official 
indignation was keynoted by Gov. Leverett 
Saltonstell of Massachusetts when he de- 
clared that the day was set apart to give 
thanks to God, “and not for the inaugura- 
tion of Christmas shopping.” 

Ocala, Fla., nearly celebrated on Nov. 
13, until a typographical error in the 
mayor’s proclamation was rectified. But 
first prize for inienendence went to Mc- 
Gregor, Texas, w’ re. the mayor and busi- 
ness leaders cried ‘ Nuts and cranberries” 
to both official dates, announcing that the 
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Thanksgiving Day report on the State of the Union 


town would splurge on Friday, Nov. 24, 
when the McGregor High School football 
team tangles with the eleven from Gates- 
ville. 

Missouri will observe Nov. 23, doubtless 
under some pressure from Gov. Lloyd C. 
Stark, whose 55th birthday and eighth 
wedding anniversary fall on that day. 
Across the border in Kansas, the celebra- 
tion will take- place a week later. North 
and South Dakota will split, the northern- 
ers taking the 23rd and the southerners 
the 30th. North and South Carolina dis- 
agree too. 

Gov. Julius P. Heil of Wisconsin was 
only partly successful in opposing the 
President. Even before Attorney General 
John E. Martin ruled both proclamations 
official, the mayors of Milwaukee and 
Madison chose the 28rd. And Badger 
State residents found ample precedent for 
almost any date. Since 1836, Wisconsin 
has celebrated Thanksgiving variously 
from Nov. 20 to Dec. 17, and once the gov- 
ernor picked a Wednesday. 

California, Oregon, and Washington will 
officially observe the 23rd, but several 
towns plan to default in each. Clarkston, 
Wash., will celebrate on the last Thursday 
along with Lewiston, Idaho, its larger twin 
on the south bank of the Snake River. 
Stanford University, at Palo Alto, Calif., 
where ex-President Herbert Hoover makes 
his home, is ignoring the President’s proc- 
lamation, “due to previous commitments.” 

Schools in general have been upset by 
the confusion over dates. In many cases, 
students will get vacations, but their par- 
ents in other cities or states will be at 
work that day. Gov. Robert L. Cochran 
of Nebraska won’t have the pleasure of 


putting turkey before his son, who is en- 
rolled at Culver Military Academy in In- 
diana. Nebraska will celebrate on the 30th 
and Indiana on the 23rd. 

The [Illinois-Chicago football game, 
scheduled for Nov. 25 in Urbana, was hast- 
ily shifted to Chicago when the Illini de- 
cided to string with the New Deal. 

From Washington Mr. Roosevelt noti- 
fied Plymouth, Mass., where Thanksgiving 
originated, that because of a “tentative 
engagement already made” he could. not 
attend Nov. 30 ceremonies there. 


The Elections 


Few Straws for 1940 Shown; 
Pension Defeats Spotlighted 





In an off-year election fought mainly 
on local issues and lusterless except for 
the California and Ohio pension fights, 
hundreds of thousands of electors in many 
states went to the polls last week and 
voted, with few exceptions, for a return 
to normalcy. Californians threw out “Ham 
and Eggs” by 2 to 1; Ohioans rejected 
“$50-at-60” by 3 to 1; New Yorkers 
boosted Tammany Hall; Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey voters raised Republican 
hopes. Leading results, which political 
prophets searched in vain for 1940 straws, 
were: 


Cauirornia: When the voters crushed 
(1,878,158 to 972,575") the $30-every- 





*Unofficial—complete figures not expected 
until a fortnight after election day. 
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Mrs. William T. Burke, first woman 
to become a Massachusetts mayor 


Thursday scheme which the Retirement 
Life Payments Association had promoted 
for a second state vote under the slogan 
of “Ham and Eggs for Everybody!” 
(Newsweek, Nov. 6), embittered Ham 
and Eggers promptly started a recall 
movement against Gov. Culbert L. Olson. 
They had helped elect him in 1938, but 
this year he came out against them. Olson, 
to stem continuation of the movement, 
promptly urged Federal cooperation to 
raise California pension payments (already 
the nation’s highest, now averaging $32.43 
and rising to $40 on Jan. 1) to $50 for per- 
sons over 60. 

In a side election in San Francisco, 
electors gave a third term to Mayor An- 


‘Acme 
Ab Jenkins won his biggest race 
in the Salt Lake City election 


gelo J. Rossi, dapper little Italian-Ameri- 
can florist. He was opposed by Rep. Franck 
R. Havenner, to whom the C.1.0. and 
Harry Bridges, Longshoremen’s leader, 
threw their support. 


Oxto: The pension proposal of the 
Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, Cincinnati 
ex-Townsend disciple, under which unem- 
ployed persons over 60 would have re- 
ceived $50 a month and married couples 
$80, was swamped by 1,527,577 to 460,537 
in one of the heaviest off-year votes in the 
state’s history. For the present, indigent 
Ohioans over 65 must be content with $22 
a month. 


New York: Only two questions were 
before voters in the state as a whole— 
an amendment to allow pari-mutuel bet- 
ting at race tracks (see Sport Week), 





Ham And Eggs Of Wrath 











Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


which carried by more than 2 to 1, and 
the uncontested election of Irving Lehman, 
senior associate judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals and brother of Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman, to be chief judge of that tribunal. 
The high light of the election was the re- 
markable comeback staged by Tammany 
Hall in New York City after its 1933 de- 
feat by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia and 
Fusion. Tammany won five Supreme 
Court judgeships and all municipal and 
county positions, but the cheeriest result 
was the smashing triumph of Judge Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer, 49, Irish ex-immigrant and 
former policeman, who was elected district 
attorney of Kings County (Brooklyn), 
and thus became a practically made-to- 
order mayoral candidate for 1941. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Republicans, who in 
1938 wrested state power from the Demo- 
crats after the latter had seized it in 1936 
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Judge Lamberton, Philadelphia’s 
Republican mayoralty winner 


for the first time in 40 years, swept the 
state judiciary ticket (including four ap- 
pellate court seats) in the only statewide 
contests, elected two state senators and 
thereby gained a majority of four in the 
upper house, won seventeen out of 23 
mayoral figlits, and recorded numerous 
county party victories. In Philadelphia, 
the G.O.P., which has elected mayors since 
1881, beat back a Democratic-Fusion com- 
bine campaigning on an economy pplat- 
form and elected ex-Judge Robert E. 
Lamberton over City Comptroller Robert 
C. White, a Democrat, by a plurality of 
30,000 votes. In addition, it chose twenty 
of the 22 city councilmen. In the sole 
Congressional race in the state, Boies Pen- 
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Edward Jeffries carried Detroit 
for the Democratic party 
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rose gnd, nephew-namesake of the late 
Senator, lost to John E. Sheridan, ex: 
deputy state attorney general. At Reading, 
Pa. the Socialist city administration 
which came to office four years ago was 
vanquished by Democrats. 


New Jersey: Entrenching themselves 
more firmly than at any time since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s triumph walloped them 
in 1932, Republicans elected 45 of the 60 
assemblymen (increasing their present ma- 
jority by four seats), won five of six sena- 
torial contests, and were victorious in a 
majority of local elections. 


Kentucky: Democrats won substantial 
majorities in both houses of the General 
Assembly in addition to control of the 
state administration. The entire state tick- 


B ct led by Gov. Keen Johnson, Richmond 


editor, was elected. 


Vircinta: Contesting only seven of 35 


® Senate and fifteen of 83 House seats, Re- 


publicans elected three senators and seven 
delegates, a net gain of three seats in the 
General Assembly. 


MississtpP1: The election as governor 
of Paul B. Johnson, 59, Hattiesburg at- 
torney and ex-Congressman who was nomi- 
nated in the August runoff primary over 
ex-Gov. Martin Sennett (Mike) Conner, 
was a mere formality. One of the most 
interesting results of the Mississippi vote 
was repeal of a clause in the state consti- 
tution forbidding citizens, under the medi- 
eval principle of mortmain (i.e., dead 
hand), to bequeath money or land to a 
church or church-owned school. The 10- 
to-l majority for repeal was rolled up by 
a vigorous campaign begun last spring 
by Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
(Newsweek, Mar. 20). 


Tennessee: Running unopposed in an 
election that was only a gesture, Edward 
H. Crump, 64, white-haired Memphis po- 
litical boss, was elected Memphis mayor, 
succeeding Watkins Overton, who split 
with the Crump machine several months 
ago after twelve years in city hall. Crump, 
who in 1905 beat D. P. (Pappy) Hadden 
for mayor and has controlled the office 
ever since, will resign after his inauguration 
Jan. 1 and let the city commission name 
Rep. Walter Chandler to the post. 


Sourn Carouina: Mrs. Clara G. Mc- 
Millan of Charleston, widow of Thomas S. 
McMillan, who represented the state’s 
First Congressional District until his 
death Sept. 29, defeated two men candi- 
dates in a race to fill out her husband’s 
term. She joins four other women in the 
House: Mary T. Norton of Jersey City, 
N.J., Edith Nourse Rogers of Lowell, 
Mass., Jessie Sumner of Milford, Ill., and 
Caroline O’Day of Rye, N.Y. 


Micuican: Edward J. Jeffries, 39, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Common Council, a 
nominal Democrat, defeated Richard 
Reading, incumbent, for mayor of Detroit 


by more than a 2-to-1 majority. Reading, 
elected in 1937 in a wave of anti-C.1.0. 
sentiment provoked by sit-down strikes, 
based much of his campaign on the charge 
that Jeffries was the candidate of the 
C.1.0. and the Communist party. 


Connecticut: Jasper McLevy, New 
England’s only Socialist mayor, was re- 
elected to a fourth term as Bridgeport’s 
chief executive. But for the first time since 
1933 the Socialists failed to hold a solid 
Common Council, one lone Democrat win- 
ning a seat. 


Massacuusetts: Mrs. Alice D. Burke, 
46, ex-schoolteacher and a Democrat, was 
elected mayor of Westfield, the state’s first 
woman to be so honored. She warned radi- 
cals to stay clear of city hall and said she 
wanted to be “like Mrs. Roosevelt.” 


Uran: David. Abbot (Ab) Jenkins, 
holder of a score of automobile race rec- 
ords and a Republican, was chosen mayor 
of Salt Lake City by only thirteen votes 
—21,115 to 21,102—making an official 
canvas necessary. 





Significance 


Despite the impressive G.O.P. showing 
in some states, the result was too scattered 
and lacking in interest and clear-cut par- 
tisan issues to reflect any definite drift 
toward party favor. Democratic gains in 
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under by a bigger vote than was cast in 
1935. 

In both the California and Ohio pension 
tests the vote was largely one of nonpar- 
tisan protest by an alarmed electorate. 
Both defeats can be expected to set back 
pending pension schemes in other states, as 
well as the Townsend plan, and nationally 
they will serve to take the edge off a lead- 
ing bugaboo of the 1940 campaign. The 
G.O.P., which had been flirting with the 
issue, now can concentrate its guns on 
national defense, farm problems, unem- 
ployment, a balanced budget, and con- 
servative social legislation. 





Mailbox Nazism 
Late in August, before Hitler invaded 


Poland, thousands of Americans received 
an unusual bit of mail from Danzig. An 
elaborate pamphiet defending the Reich’s 
demand for “return” of the Polish Corri- 
dor, it featured a German-drawn map of 
New England, showing Maine cut off from 
the rest of the country by a Canadian 
“corridor” to Boston and Cape Cod, and 
propounded the question: “How would 
you like that?” 

Last week, two more waves of mail prop- 
aganda drenched these shores. First, a 
score of towns in Northern New Jersey 





The following is an official report: 


On October | 2th, the German Press published 
in the morming editions of the daily news- 
papers, details constituting incontrovertible 
proof that, firstly, poison gas had been used 
by Polish troops and diy, that this poison 
gas had been supplied by Great Britain. The 
first definite reports conceming these mon- 
strous facts were received as early as Sep- 
tember 17th, 1939. Medical experts of inter- 

ti 1 repute and tral journalists were 
asked to assist in establishing indisputable 
and exhaustive proof of the various cases in 
which poison gas had been used. Only then 
did we inform world public opinion of the 
terrible details of this crime against humanity. 


What was Great Britain’s reply to these 
detailed German statements, to the expert 











Fucthee discaveries of Beitist 
poiscn gas ix Polend! 





thods of warfare, is further proof of the hypo- 
critical and unscrupulous forms of warfare of 
that country. 


We have, however, not only to ask in how 
far Great Britain believes that she can escape 
this serious question by a laconic reply, but 
we have today to bring a fresh grave accu- 
sation against Great Britain as being impli- 
cated in the criminal use of gas in wariare, 
for, in the meantime, new and definite reports 
have hed us, ding to which poison 
gas was not only used in Jaslo, the piace 
mentioned in the German Communiqué of 
October 12th, but also in numerous ofher 
places in Poland. In these cases, it could 
again be proved that the poison gas bombs, 
or, as the case may be, the poison gas liquid, 
were likewise taken from the ammunition depot 

the neighbourhood of tenhaten, which is 
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Leaflet raid: Nazi leaflets used the U.S. mails 


New York City, in Kentucky, and else- 
where helped to even the score, and New 
Deal policies actually made some sub- 
stantial advances. 

This was true in Detroit, where Jeffries’ 
victory may also have the effect of short- 
circuiting Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg’s 
1940 aspirations, and in Kentucky, where 
Swope and fellow Republicans bitterly at- 
tacked the national Administration for 
waste and spending and were snowed 


reported an estimated 10,000 copies of a 
new circular that charged the British with 
having supplied mustard gas to the Poles. 
By the end of the week, similar word came 
from other parts of the metropolitan area, 
from Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Detroit, and Jersey had a second deluge. 
Peculiarities of style indicated that the 
names and addresses had been obtained 
from out-of-date telephone books, but in 
Boston, where the deluge seemed to have 
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been directed at Federal employes, the ad- 
dressing was almost completely accurate. 

Only in Clifton, N.J., did the letters get 
held up. A postal employe, suspicious of 
anything so unusual as 500 squarish, buff 
envelopes postmarked “Berlin S.W.,” 
peeked at an unsealed specimen and hasti- 
ly wired for instructions. The answer came 
back: “Deliver them.” Actually, it is illegal 
for postal employes to open, much less de- 
lay delivery of first-class mail. 





Carolina Jubilees 


North Carolinians whose doughty Scot- 
tish forebears fought the Indians, the Brit- 
ish, and each other with equal abandon are 
celebrating five anniversaries this month. 
At Fayetteville next week, citizens will 
mark the 150th milestone since ratification 
of the Federal Constitution; the “libera- 
tion” of Tennessee, once a part of North 
Carolina; the chartering of the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, and the 
first meeting of the State Grand Lodge of 
Masons. Simultaneously, residents of Cape 
Fear Valley are celebrating the 200th an- 
niversary of the arrival of settlers repre- 
senting the Scottish Clan Macneil. 

The honored hero of the festivities will 
be John Sevier, who commanded the Col- 
onists in the Revolutionary battle of King’s 
Mountain and later led Tennesseans in 
their struggle to carve a separate state out 


.of the western part of North Carolina. 


Sevier’s role in the latter will be reenacted 
at Fayetteville in the course of a celebra- 
tion lasting from Sunday to next Wednes- 
day. But presiding in place of aristocratic 
Samuel Johnston, the governor who 
granted Tennessee its freedom, will be 
Clyde R. Hoey, the incumbent, while Gov. 
Prentice Cooper of Tennessee will repre- 
sent Sevier. 

Invited guests include the Marquess of 
Lothian, British Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, and Robert Lister of Great Neck, 
Long Island, known to Scots as The Mac- 
neil of Barra, 45th hereditary chief of the 
clan that sent the first settlers to Cape 
Fear Valley. 





Ex-Convict Capone 


In May 1932, Al Capone was hustled 
off to Atlanta Penitentiary from Cook 
County (Chicago) Jail, where the pre- 
vious October the ex-gang overlord had 
begun an eleven-year term for income-tax 
evasion. Two years later, the government’s 
No. 1 prisoner was shuttled across to 
Alcatraz Island, San Francisco Bay, and 
last January, ill, he was moved to Termi- 
nal Island Prison, off San Pedro, Calif. 

On Nov. 19, Capone was due to move 
again—this time to freedom and, ap- 
parently, to his swanky, newly redecorated 
estate on Palm Island, off Miami Beach, 
Fla., where all of his family except a 





brother, Ralph, a Chicagoan, live. But on 
Monday reports spread that he already 
had been released and sped by government 
agents to the East, either to a hospital or 
a refuge from gang revenge. “Al Capone 
still is in Federal custody,” declared the 
Department of Justice. But it wouldn’t 
say where. 

Miami apparently sees no important ob- 
jection to his return, providing he behaves 
himself and reports regularly to police as 
an ex-convict, but Chicago wants none of 
him—the police, his old pals, or the citi- 
zenry. “He will find Florida warmth more 
salubrious than Chicago heat,” said The 
Chicago Tribune. But he may find Miami 
hotter if the government serves. him in 
the matter of $350,000 still owing to the 
Federal government in evaded taxes and 
penalties.* That does not affect his release, 
however, as the last actual barrier to that 


‘ E j Wide World 
Al Capone’s Miami sanctuary 


was lifted by a $20,000 final payment on 
fines and court costs in connection with 
his trial, which friends reportedly raised 
early this month. 





*Capone’s wealth has been variously esti- 
mated as high as $3,000,000 in cash, property 
(Florida and Chicago homes) , stocks, and busi- 
ness interests. 





{ Gunmen’s bullets last week mowed 
down Edward J. O’Hare, president of 
Sportsmans Park in Chicago and manage 
of the old Hawthorne racing plant in the 
ex-underworld czar’s heyday. O’Hare had 
bought the park from Capone before the 
latter went to prison in 1931. The asgas. 
sination, in a Chicago street, came on the 
eve of new efforts of city bookmakers to 
keep going in the face of a state and 
Federal demand that the Illinois Bel 
Telephone Co. cut off lines to Moses L, 
Annenberg’s national racing-information 
service (Newsweek, Nov. 13). Though 
the service was suspended, the bookies 
continued to operate partially. 





The Clan Stoltzfus 


Jonathan and Catherina Stoltzfus, who 
left Germany in 1760 to settle among the 
Schwenkfelders, Amish, and Dunkers jp 
the rolling farmland of Southern Pennsyl- 
vania, established a living memorial jn 
America to Mennonite fertility. Today, 
more than 500 citizens of Lancaster County 
alone bear their name. In Maxwell’s Hill 
School at Morgantown, 39 of the 48 pupils 
are Stoltzfuses (first, second, or third 
cousins); so is the teacher. In another 
school, the teacher and all but one of the 
students bear the name. 


This month, as the annual marrying 
season which follows the harvest got in full | 


swing, Lancaster County totted up more 
than a score of 1939 marriage licenses js- 
sued to the name. One license bore it 


twice—that to Amos Stoltzfus and Sadie | 


Stoltzfus (cousins so far removed they’ve 


lost count) . And this week, members of the | . 
Stoltzfus clan are expected to gather in | 


force for another wedding, that of Katie 
Stoltzfus to Christian Beiler Jr. 

Christian and Katie and their 200 guests 
will take part in a ceremony that starts at 
7 a.m. and lasts until after noon. In such 
marriages three or four preachers alternate 
in praying and reading the Bible vatil 
11:30, when the actual marriage service is 
performed. No ring is used; the minister 
clasps the hands of the bridal pair and 
unites them with a Scripture reading. 
Neither are kisses exchanged. Instead, the 
union is sealed with an hour-long sermon. 

However, if the wedding is solemn, what 
follows makes up for it. Chairs are cleared 
away, and long tables are quickly loaded 
with famous Pennsylvania Dutch cooking 
—roast duck, chickens and geese, meat, 
fish, corn, peas, lima beans, celery, mashed 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, dressing, fruit, 
and a dozen kinds of dessert. Schnitz pie, 
made of dried apples, is a wedding special. 
So is “shoo-fly,” or crumb cake. 

In the evening, after the food is gone 
and the old folks have started home, the 
sober younger generation indulges in 4 
prolonged songfest. Then the benedicts 
initiate the groom into their ranks by toss- 
ing him bodily over a fence. 
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Camouflaged Dutch trenches guard the German frontier 


‘War of Nerves’ Increasing 






e it ji 

i: (§ Pressure on Neutral States 

yve 

f the 

r in Dutch and Belgians expectedly arrived at The Hague palace 
catie | on Monday night, Nov. 6 (NEWSWEEK, 


Nov. 13). The offer of mediation which 
Leopold and Queen Wilhelmina sent by 
telegram to King George of England, 
President Lebrun of France, and Fiihrer 
Hitler said: 

“At this hour of anxiety for the whole 
world, before the war breaks out on the 


Growing Tired of Proddings 
sat jm by Both Sides in Fight 


German troops were again massed on 
the frontiers of Belgium and Holland last 
“eis week, and Britain and France warned the 





ster two little neutrals to prepare for a repeti- western front in all its violence, we have 
and |@# tion of 1914 on a larger scale. Yet the the conviction that-it is our duty ... 
ing. |@ troops didn’t move, and any surprise value __ to raise our voice . . . As the sovereigns of 
the | the concentration might have had was lost. two neutral countries having good re- 
on. | The belligerents—both the Allies and lations with all their neighbors, we are 
hat Germany—floundered in the same un-_ ready to offer them our good offices ... 
red certainty on the diplomatic front. Media- to ascertain the elements of an agreement 
ded tion proposals found no takers; and the to be arrived at.” 

‘ing threats broadcast by the leaders from  ..... , 

eat, each side narrowed more than ever what- ‘Ultimatum 

hed ever opening remained for a negotiated The Allies immediately construed this 
uit, end of the war that nobody seems to want apparently amicable offer as an ominous 
pie, to fight. sign. British and French radio announcers 


jal. said that the sovereigns’ peace offer, while 
The Neutrals obviously sincere, was in fact a desperate 


maneuver to head off a threatened Ger- 
the #% The first inkling for Netherlanders that 


, man invasion of the Netherlands. 
their country was suddenly to become the To support this contention on one hand 
next battlefield in the war of nerves came 


was the large concentration of German 
when King Leopold of Belgium and his troops near the Netherlands border; and 
Foreign Minister; Paul Henri Spaak, un- 







on the other, a sudden intensification of 
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Nazi press attacks on the Low Countries 
for their “lame protests” against the Brit- 
ish blockade policy which had cost them 
numerous cargoes of contraband bound for 
Germany. 

One British paper, Lord Rothermere’s 
Daily Mirror, reported in a dispatch from 
Brussels that Germany had served a “vir- 
tual ultimatum” on the Netherlands, ex- 
piring on Monday this week and demand- 
ing naval and air bases on the Dutch 
coast, after the Soviet model in the Baltic. 

This report met with vigorous denials 
in both Amsterdam and Berlin. Both 
Dutch and Belgian statesmen condemned 
the “alarmist campaign” abroad. Amster- 
dam also played down a mysterious fron- 
tier incident at Venloo, on the Dutch 
southeast border, in which a group of Ger- 
mans who rushed over the border shot 
dead one Netherlander, believed to be an 
“intelligence officer,” and kidnaped several 
other persons. 

And on Monday, in a broadcast to the 
Netherlands and its colonies, Dutch Prime 
Minister Dirk Jan de Geer declared that 
there was “not the least ground” for the 
rumors that had been circulating about “an 
acute and threatening danger to our coun- 
try.” These he attributed to “foreign 
broadcasts and press reports and some of 
the measures taken by the government.” 
Those measures, he asserted, were of a 
“precautionary” character and did not 
mean that “the threat to our frontier had 
increased.” 


Blackout 

Actually, these “precautionary” meas- 
ures had left no doubt about Holland’s 
preparedness for possible trouble. All army 
leaves were canceled, while 10,000 addi- 
tional troops were sent to frontier points. 

Trains were held in readiness for evacua- 
tion of eastern districts; a blackout was 
ordered for Amsterdam—its first of the 
war—for Monday of this week, and the 
order also imposed a virtual maritime 
“blackout” of the western coastal area. 
Here, all major lighthouses were ordered 
extinguished north of Egmond—20 miles 
northwest of Amsterdam—and all light- 
ships but one brought back to port. Banks 
in the eastern area rushed their gold to 
safety behind the water defenses. And 
consuls advised Americans and Britons in 
Holland to leave the country. 

The military measures completed every- 
thing short of the final step for the coun- 
try’s defense: the flooding of the sub-sea- 
level area in the center of the country, 
from the Zuider Zee through Utrecht to 
the Scheldt. Opening the dikes there 
would flood the country with 2 to 5 feet 
of water, and the Dutch hope that no 
tank could get through the mud. 

Belgium also took defense measures— 
and likewise called them “routine” to calm 
the alarm which the excitement coming 
over the air from Britain and France had 
caused in the country. Additional reserves 
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were mobilized, bringing the army to near- 
ly 600,000; and spokesmen in Brussels 
hinted that Allied troop: would be allowed 
to cross Belgium to help Holland if that 
country were attacked. 





Significance 

Last week’s alarm about the supposed 
threat to Holland and Belgium started 
originally over 500,000 tons of Ruhr coal. 
Germany, wanting to export the coal to 


Belgium rolls up its movable anti-tank barriers 


Italy to pay for imports coming in from 
that country, decided the best way to make 
the shipment would be in Belgian ships. 

Britain threatened to stop the ships 
and to make formal protests against leaks 
in the blockade through Belgium. Ger- 
many thereupon got in first with a protest 
to Belgium about its neutrality stand; at 
the same time Nazi propagandists in Bel- 
gium spread the rumor of an impending 
invasion of Holland as the first step 
toward a march into Belgium; and King 
Leopold rushed off to confer with Queen 
Wilhelmina. 

That was the immediate background. 
But long before, both the little neutral 
countries had begun to feel the squeeze 
from the belligerents. As long ago as mid- 
September Germany demanded Holland’s 
cooperation against the British blockade. 
This was at first suggested, then demanded 
—with the unspoken threat of occupation 
behind it. 

A month later Holland was sounded 
about the prospect of giving Germany air 
and naval bases on the coast—like those 
Russia got from the Baltic countries— 
plus free-port rights at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. By last week sufficient Ger- 
man forces had been concentrated near 
the Dutch frontier to make that country 
acutely aware of the threat. , 
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Naturally, the Dutch and Belgian Gov- 
ernments wanted as little said about this 
as possible. They were afraid that even 
the mere gesture of conferring with Brit- 
ain or France would provoke the invasion. 
Germany and the Allies had different ideas 
about the value of the silence, however. 
Nazi agents tried to frighten the Neutrals 
by the threats of invasion because “the 
Low Countries are unable to preserve 
proper neutrality.” 


s ri he 


International 


From then on the history of the rival 
propagandas was a significant side light va 
the problem of neutrals. The British press 
and radio, hearing that Hitler was about 
to try to wade into Holland, disseminated 
the story for all it was worth—and maybe 
more. British correspondents at Amster- 
dam reported that all the evidence was 
against any such invasion. Their editors at 
home disregarded them. 

As a result the Dutch found the world 
full of reports that they were in extreme 
danger. To their amazement they read 
quite untrue accounts of how they were 
evacuating towns and flooding the famous 
“water line,” although in reality their 
preparations had stopped far short of that. 
Most distorted of all was the account of 
the supposed German ultimatum. 

By this week, the result of this had be- 
gun to show in Amsterdam: feeling that 
the British were trying to use them as 
bait to draw Hitler out of the stalemate on 
the Rhine, this formerly friendly neutral 
had grown suspicious of Britain. 

One point sometimes forgotten about 
these little countries is that they are not 
military allies and even now have not 
agreed on a plan in case one or the other 
is attacked. And since the war started, 
Holland’s fear of antagonizing Germany 


-has prevented the making of any plan with. 
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Britain to help in case of invasion. Py, 
sumably the best Britain could offer wou; 
be help from the air until Allied arnjg, 
could cross Belgium—provided Belgiyy 
let them cross. 

Hence their preparedness—in spite ¢ 
Dutch confidence in its ability to drow 
out an invader—doesn’t seem what jt 
should be to withstand a serious attack 

But in this immediate difficulty thei 
danger has been less from a strictly mij. 
tary threat than because they were usef,| 
pawns in the larger nerve war. For tha} 
struggle has reached such a pitch that 
Hitler, if he really feels thwarted and jp 
danger of dissent at home, might be 
goaded into risking the attack. 


The Belligerents 


In keeping with the paradoxical charac. 
ter of the war, the feeling caused jp 
London, Paris, and Berlin by the Dutch. 
Belgian peace plea was not hope or 
anger. It was embarrassment. 

Neither side considered that the plea 
would have any serious effect in bridging 
the gulf between them. But in London it 
coincided with a public clamor for a 
statement of Britain’s war aims and called 
for a full answer. Even the Nazis didn’t 
dare reject it outright. Berlin took it 
“under consideration”—with the obvious 
purpose of forcing Britain to take the first 
step. 

The same day the peace plea arrived in 
London, Foreign Secretary Halifax de- 
livered a previously prepared speech in 
which he tried to define Britain’s war 
aims. In reality, however, he left them 
meaning merely the general resolve to 
crush “aggression.” 

And when King George and President 
Lebrun of France delivered formal replies 
on Sunday night, their answers were com- 
plete rejections in all but the polite 
phraseology. King George simply quoted 
Chamberlain’s phrase in an earlier speech: 
to redeem Europe “from perpetually re- 
curring fear of German aggression so as to 
enable the peoples of Europe to preserve 
their independence and their liberties.” 

Lebrun’s note was a shade more specific: 
“Reparation of the injustices which force 
has imposed on Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Poland.” But the net result of both 
replies was to leave the vital question of 
formulation of war aims exactly where it 


had been before. 
‘Stiff-Necked Men’ 


That meant that the drafting of accept- 
able peace terms was being held up by the 
same confusion which stymied any de- 
cisive military ‘action. Instead, as in some 
medieval siege, the champions on both 
sides roared out challenges and threats 
from behind their fortifications. : 

In Berlin, at a reception in the Russian 
Embassy honoring the 22nd anniversary 

of the Bolshevik .revolution—although all 
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resent ignored that event—correspond- 
ents had an opportunity to corner Marshal 
Goring and question him about the war. 
Washing down caviar sandwiches with 
yodka, the Marshal was in high good 
humor and glad to talk. 

When asked if Germany was strong 
enough to outbuild the United States as 
well as the Allies in planes now that the 
embargo had been lifted, Goring waved 
his cigar confidently: “If we were only 
that strong we would be very weak in- 
deed.” As for the war, he thought it was 
“very favorable” for the Reich and that 
“of course we shall win.” 

He dodged the question of whether he 
would order a Blitzkrieg—with which he 
has often threatened to “annihilate” 
Britain—by replying: “We are humane.” 
When correspondents smiled at this the 
Marshal rebuked them: “You should not 
laugh. I am serious. I really am.” Whether 
the Reich would continue to be humane 
depended “on the others. And that is 


no joke either.” Then he ambled off to 
a table laden with cake and whipped 
cream. 

Two days later Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain replied in kind. Gout confined him 
to 10 Downing Street but Sir John Simon 
read a speech for him at the Lord Mayor’s 
luncheon. Britain, Simon said, didn’t want 
to continue this “strangest of wars,” but 
for the “stiff-necked men . . . who speak 
no language but that of force, force is the 
only answer . We know that we 
cannot fail.” 

In Munich the previous night—before 
the bombing that wrecked the Biirgerbrau- 
keller (see page 27)—Hitler addressed his 
companions of the 1923 putsch and, con- 
trary to tradition, broadcast the speech 
to all the Reich. The Fiihrer was as angry 
and his words were as bitter as when he 
ordered the invasion of Poland on Sept. 1. 
“Britain,” he shouted, “wants war! We 
have heard that again. On the day the 
British declared war I commanded Goring 
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The New Poland: These pic- 
tures indicate the old Poland is giv- 
ing way to the new, following the 
country’s conquest and its subse- 
quent partition between Germany 
and the Soviet Union. Russia lost 
no time in starting redistribution of 
land in its newly acquired territor- 
ies in Eastern Poland. The peasant 
(right) in the adjoining picture, a 
resident of Sobolew in the Bialystok 
district, is shown being congratu- 
lated because he was the first to 
receive a share of an estate that for- 
merly belonged to a Polish noble- 
man. Below, Nazi soldiers are seen 
lining up in Warsaw for a picture 
to be sent home. 
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to make all preparations for a five-year 
war ... We will now speak to the British 
in the language they will probably best 
understand! . . . There can be only one 
victor—that is we!” 

The next day newspapers coupled the 
Fiihrer’s words with rage over the Munich 
bombing and predicted the unleashing of 
a tremendous attack on Britain. Some 
even hinted at a plan to ignore France 
and actually invade British territory. But 
from the Chancellery where Hitler con- 
ferred with his generals there came no 
commands. 

Sunday night, as King George rejected 
the Dutch-Belgian plea, Winston Churchill 
gave the frankest and fullest exposition of 
the Allied case yet delivered. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty reminded a radio 
audience that he had “not always agreed 
with Mr. Chamberlain” when the Prime 
Minister was pursuing his appeasement 
policy. But now he found that Chamber- 
lain was “a man of very tough fiber and 
I can tell you that he’s going to fight 
as obstinately for victory as he did for 
peace.” 

Churchill grimly told all Britons that 
they might “take it absolutely for certain 
that either all that Britain and France 
stand for in this modern world will go 
down or that Hitler, the Nazi regime, and 
the recurring German or Prussian menace 
to Europe will be broken and destroyed 
. » - Everybody had better make up their 
minds to that solid, somber fact . . . If we 
are conquered, all will be enslaved and the 
United States will be left singlehanded to 
guard the rights of man.” 

He explained the Allies’ waiting strategy 
and phrased it as a challenge to the Reich: 
“Time is on our side . . . if we come through 
the winter without any large important 
event occurring, we shall in fact have 
gained the first campaign of the war.” But 
he warned that at “any time violent and 
dire events will open,” and that no one 
knew if “the frenzy of a cornered maniac” 
would drive Hitler to attack Holland and 
Belgium. Then he jeered: “I have the con- 
viction that that evil man over there and 
his cluster of confederates are not sure of 
themselves as we are sure of ourselves, 
that they are harassed in their guilty 
souls.” 





Significance 


The failure of the Netherlands-Belgian 
appeal showed the hollowness of all the 
“peace offensives” that have been launched 
since the conquest of Poland. Both sides 
have put themselves on record with pro- 
posals so irreconcilable that there now 
seems no hope of bridging the gulf. Church- 
ill tacitly recognized this when he inti- 
mated that the only solution was the 
destruction of one side or another—and 
he made the British objective something 
larger than mere “Hitlerism.” 

But this war to the finish has been 
given a paradoxical character by the fact 
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that although in the strict military sense 
either side might survive a major setback, 
such a disaster would probably spell even- 
tual defeat because of two other factors: 
(1) a defeat might collapse the home 
front of an entire population subjected 
to the nerve strain of blackouts, ration- 
ing, and uncertainty; (2) disunited neu- 
trals might rally behind even a temporary 
victor. 

These are the circumstances which en- 
courage the Allies to believe that the best 
strategy for them is an “unlimited defen- 
sive.” In addition, Germany’s economic 
and military strategy is based on the offen- 
sive, and Churchill’s speech clearly indi- 
cated that he expected the Reich to at- 
tack. In fact, his flamboyant phrases, as 
well as the milder ones of Chamberlain, 
King George, and President Lebrun, could 
be construed as taunts to incite Germany 
out of its defensive lethargy. For the psy- 
chological basis of the entire Anglo-French 

- plan of campaign is that an attack that 
does not overwhelmingly succeed must be 
regarded as a defeat—and the Allies are 
confident that they can prevent any such 
success. 

Under this theory even a German 
drive against Holland or Belgium could be 
discounted in advance as a failure, for 
militarily it would be a failure unless it 
made possible Géring’s boasted “annihila- 
tion of England,” and the moral loss the 
Reich would suffer would more than offset 
the military gains. 





The Western Front 


British Forces Are Lying Low; 
French Proud of Air Success 


On the battle front after a few days of 
brief sunshine, when the French claimed to 
have downed nine German planes in the 
biggest air battle of the war, the good 
weather once again gave way to driving 
rain last week. With the British forces in 
Northern France, NewsweEek’s correspond- 
ent cabled: 

“In the ninth week of the mystery war 
the British are still without contact with 
the Germans except for one minor air en- 
gagement. Every day renders large-scale 
fighting less likely until spring. It’s always 
possible, however, that Hitler may try a 
bold, unorthodox operation if his generals 
consent. But the wettest autumn weather 
in years is a crippling handicap to start 
with. 

“The British air and field forces are con- 
stantly on the alert for a surprise. They 
have improved and deepened the concrete 
and steel defenses, extended trench sys- 
tems, and dug every kind of artillery em- 
placement. One of the great surprises so 
far has been the relatively limited employ- 
ment of planes in contrast to China, Spain, 
and Poland. It is apparently toe wasteful 
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International 


Marshal Goring boasts of Germany’s military might 


in the face of Allied defenses. Allied air 
activity over Germany is similarly un- 
economic.” 


“Too Many Pilots’ 

Meanwhile, in the French sector a gen- 
eral—whose name the censor wouldn’t pass 
—gave an interview about some of the 
lessons the air force had learned so far in 
the war. 

He attributed much of the French suc- 
cess to the fine performance of American- 
made Curtiss planes but said the Germans 
had handicapped themselves by trying to 
produce too many war pilots. “Their squad- 
rons usually are led by first-class men— 
generally those who have seen service in 
Spain or Poland,” the general explained, 
“but among the squadron are mere pupils.” 

Furthermore, the officer thought that 
the “50 per cent losses by the German Air 
Force in several raids against the British 
Fleet had a terribly demoralizing effect.” 
But he admitted that the French had a 
difficult time piercing Germany’s air de- 
fenses: “Their anti-aircraft guns put a 
regular wall over the West Wall and make 
our planes fly between 18,000 and 21,000 
feet or else hedgehop. The relative efficacy 
of planes for reconnaissance purposes has 
diminished since the last war, although the 
planes are far better.” 


{| Despite bad weather, the Germans this 
week again opened long-range air raids. In 
Paris Monday, anti-aircraft guns peppered 
a sky filled with clouds and drove off 
Germar reconnaissance planes. Falling 
shell fragments wounded three civilians— 
first air-raid casualties in the French capi- 
tal. In the Shetland Islands, 600 miles 
from Germany, Nazi planes dropped 
bombs—the first actually to fall on Brit- 


ish soil. The only damage was the shatter- 
ing of windows. A few hours later a Ger- 
man bomber—reported to be one of the 
Shetland raiders—fell into the icy seas off 
the coast of the Netherlands. One of the 
crew was drowned; three others were in- 
terned. 





Finland’s Holdout 


New Hitch in Negotiations 
Puts Action up to Russians 


Again last week Russia carried on its 
share in the war of nerves by applying the 
screws to its little neighbor, Finland. And 
again, as for weeks past, the Finns showed 
their ability to take it by resisting Soviet 
demands for a base on the Finnish main- 
land. 

More than a month had elapsed since 
former Premier Juho Paasikivi and his 
delegation were “invited” to the Kremlin 
to discuss “certain economic and political 
questions interesting both countries.” All 
during that time reports of the protracted 
negotiations read like a doctor’s bulletins 
on the state of a critically ill patient. By 
this week the “patient” seemed to have 
taken a turn for the worse. G. E. R. Gedye, 
New York Times correspondent in Mos- 
cow, sent a clinical report on Nov. 11: 
“The Finnish situation appeared slightly 
less hopeful today.” 

On Nov. 9 the Finns and Russians had 
had their first—and only—meeting of the 
week after the talks were interrupted both 
by the three-day celebration of the 22nd 
anniversary of the Red revolution and be- 
cause the “guests” had to send home to 
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new generation discovers new horizons, 


and America discovers a new industry. 


* * 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


100K TO LOCKHEED FOR 


LEADERSHIP 
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GLASS THAT 
STRAINS AIR 


BOUT THE LAST PLACE you would 

look for a miracle is in those 
dry-as-dust reports, “Biennial Census 
of Manufacturers.” 

And yet, there is one in Bulletin 
1310, dated January 21st, 1939. Look 
under “Air Conditioning.” 

Here, behind cold facts and figures, is 
depicted the miraculous growth of an 
industry... 

...an industry which has brought clean, 
warm-air heat to homes — helped keep 
store merchandise cleaner—provided better 
working conditions in factories and offices— 
and to theaters, restaurants, and schools 
has brought pleasanter, more enjoyable 
surroundings. 

And Fiberglas,* also an infant industry, 
is proud of the important contribution it 
has made to the growth of air conditioning. 

For Dust-Stop Air Filters,* made of 
Fiberglas, solved the problem of inexpen- 
sive, replaceable air filters. Their economy, 
efficiency, and convenience enabled the 
air-conditioning industry to greatly broaden 
its market. For example, domestic forced 
warm-air furnaces were entirely without 
air filters, until Dust-Stop entered the 
picture. 

But Fiberglas did not stop with Dust- 
Stop Air Filters. This was only the first 
application of Fiberglas to industry. lor 
since then the use of this new basic mate- 
rial has grown by leaps and bounds and in 
many directions. The pictures on this page 
indicate some of them. 

What place has Fiberglas, the fast-grow- 
ing infant, in your business? We cannot 
say. But we do say: /nvestigate it now. It 
may be able to save money in your plant, 
add new sales value to your product, pro- 
vide greater benefits to your customers. 
Talk it over with your associates, write 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


«T. M, Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 





Glass that improves radio reception. A “sour” set 
often means corroded or “leaky” insulation in 
hook-up wires. Fiberglas insulation helps pre- 
vent current leakage, won’t corrode, is flame- 
proof—points of interest to purchasers of high- 
grade radio receiving sets. 
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Railroads turn to Fiberglas. Modern refrigerator 
cars and sleek streamlined trains are insulated 
with Fiberglas. It won’t settle, helps maintain 
uniform temperatures, deadens sound, imparts 
no odors, never rots, and is light in weight. 
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Fiberglas for airplane passengers’ comfort. 
Fiberglas Insulation muffles motor roar, kee} 

out uncomfortable heat or cold in Pan Ameri- 
can’s 41-ton Yankee Clippers, built by Boeing 





Fiberglas keeps cooks cooler. Jarring sometim: ; 
causes even stove insulation to shake dow 
producing “hot spots.” Fiberglas won’t sett). 
This means lower gas or electric bills, coolc’ 
kitchens, greater value to buyers. 
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Helsingfors for fresh instructions. First re- 

rts of the 75-minute session in the 
Kremlin, with Joseph Stalin as well as 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff on hand, were 
highly optimistic: agreement was rumored 
in the offing. But that optimism was short- 
lived, for the result turned out to be an- 
other deadlock. 

Two days later Moscow turned on more 
heat. The official Tass news agency 
charged that the Finns had increased their 
frontier army strength from two or three 
to seven divisions “thus demonstrating 
their uncompromising attitude.” The Finn- 
ish Foreign Office retorted: “Finland, far 
from having shown a recalcitrant attitude, 
has made considerable concessions regard- 
ing the Karelian frontier. Finnish divisions 
were sent there only to preserve Finnish 
neutrality.” 

The Soviet press intensified its attack. 
Among others the navy organ Red Fleet 
warned Finland that Russia would “find 
ways and means of obtaining whatever we 
need.” 

Foreign Minister Eljas Erkko of Finland 
hit back at a press conference in Helsing- 
fors Sunday. “What,” he asked foreign 
correspondents, “would the English thnk 
if the Isle of Wight were in foreign hands, 
or Americans if Sandy Hook were in the 
same position? . . . It has been alleged that 
Finland has shown stubbornness, and it 
may be true, but no doubt there is some- 
thing similar on the other side of the fence, 
too ... We cannot weaken our own de- 
fense.” 

On Monday of this week, Finland faced 
a situation in which its defenses might 
momentarily be put to the test. Erkko an- 
nounced that the Moscow talks had “defi- 
nitely ended,” and the Finnish delegation 
started home that night. The next move 
was up to Moscow. 





Tokyo Triumph 
Allies to Cut China Forces; 
the U.S. Is Left on Guard 


When war broke out in Europe, Japan 
saw an opportunity to hasten its long and 
costly conquest of China. One step in that 
direction was to patch up its quarrel with 
the Soviet Union, first by calling off the 
four months’ “little war” on the Manchu- 
kuan-Outer Mongolian border, then by try- 
ing through diplomatic channels to remove 
other sources of friction. Last week a new 
Russian Ambassador, Constantin Smetan- 
in, arrived in Tokyo to follow up the 
friendly overtures in Premier Molotoff’s 
speech of Oct. 31. 

Meanwhile, Tokyo turned to the West- 
ern democracies and tried to better its 
strained relations with them. In the first 
week of the war the belligerents, Britain 
and France, were “advised” that if they 
withdrew their forces from China, Japan 








would protect their nationals and inter- 
ests. Britain replied by removing a number 
of naval vessels from the Yangtze. 

This week both Britain and France took 
Japan’s advice. On Monday Sir Robert 
Leslie Craigie, British Ambassador, told 
Foreign Minister Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura that his government had decided 
to withdraw most of its troops stationed 
in North China—concentrated at Tientsin 
since the Japanese blockade of British and 
French Concessions started on June 14. His 
French colleague, Charles Arsene Henry, 
announced a similar decision by the 
French. 

In London the War Office said the de- 
cision was prompted “for reasons of mili- 
tary convenience arising from the conflict 
in Europe.” British strength at Tientsin 
was expected to be reduced from 750 men 
to a skeleton force of about 100. A with- 
drawal from Shanghai was also hinted. 
The number of the 1,500 French troops in 
North China to be withdrawn was not 
given. 

Japan nevertheless regarded these an- 
nouncements—especially Britain’s—“with 
considerable satisfaction,” especially be- 
cause it looked like a first move toward 
eventual relinquishment of British inter- 
ests in North China. It was especially 
welcome as a fillip to Japanese prestige 
which would help along the efforts to set 
up former Chinese Premier Wang Ching- 
wei as head of a central puppet govern- 
ment for the Chinese territory already 
under the Rising Sun flag. 

The British and French, for their part, 
had known long ago that they probably 
would have to make this concession in 
order to keep peace with Japan while 
fighting the war in Europe. The United 
States was kept informed by the Allies of 
their negotiations with Japan. And Wash- 





ington, along with the other signatories of 
the Boxer Treaty of 1901 which fixed 
foreign rights in China, was officially 
notified this week by France and Britain 
that they intended to start pulling out. 

The probable upshot will be to leave the 
530 United States Marines at Tientsin and 
Peiping as the main guardians of foreign 
interests in North China. 

This comes at a moment when relations 
between the United States and Japan are 
worse than usual. Recent efforts of Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew in Tokyo to 
persuade Japan to wind up the campaign 
in China have stirred up hostile sentiment. 

Last week one newspaper, the Yomiuri, 
took the line that, in case Germany in- 
vaded Holland, the United States might 
try to take the Dutch East Indies under 
its wing; and the paper said that such 
“encirclement” of Japan would be “a 
serious matter.” Another paper, the Koku- 
min, which speaks for army extremists, 
predicted the war’s spread to the Pacific 
and the expulsion of the United States 
from Asia as a result. 


Hitler’s Luck 


Blast at Munich Stirs Nazis 
Into New Attack on British 


In Munich on the night of Nov. 8, 1923, 
the fumes of tobacco and the odor of beer 
mingled in the 150- by 80-foot hall in that 
rambling collection of drinking rooms 
known as the Biirgerbriukeller. The drink- 
ers were mostly Bavarian officials or petty 
bureaucrats gathered to air their political 
grievances. Suddenly Adolf Hitler, then 
but little known, burst into the room, 
dressed in a black morning coat but sur- 
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rounded by brown-uniformed guards. 
Jumping onto a chair, he fired a shot from 
a pistol into the ceiling and shouted: “Si- 
lence! The National Revolution has bro- 
ken out!” Before the next evening’s beer 
hour, nineteen of his followers had been 
killed in the unsuccessful “beer-hall 
putsch.” 

Every year since his accession to power 
the Fiihrer has observed the anniversary 
by meeting with these “front-line fighters” 
in the Biirgerbraukeller. Generally he has 
made an informal speech and then stayed 
for hours talking of old times. 

Last week, because of the war, Munich 
had not expected the Fiihrer. An address 
by Rudolf Hess, beetle-browed Deputy 
Fiihrer, was scheduled instead. But on the 
appointed night Hitler sped to the Ba- 
varian metropolis secretly and appeared on 
a small platform at one end of the Biirger- 
braukeller—long ago converted into a spe- 
cial memorial room with the Hitlerian bul- 
let hole in the ceiling carefully preserved. 
To the old fighters, seated on rows of 
chairs—the beer tables have been removed 
—and to a nationwide radio network, the 
Fiihrer delivered an attack on Britain. 

Five minutes after concluding his ad- 
dress and without waiting even to shake 
hands with enthusiastic underlings, Hitler 
departed. With him went the elite of the 
Nazi party: Hess, Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
Propaganda Minister; Robert Ley, head 
of the Labor Front; Wilhelm Frick, In- 
terior Minister; Alfred Rosenberg, Nazi 
party philosopher, and Julius Streicher, 
anti-Semitic fanatic. Streicher previously 
had been reported in disgrace but there 
were no signs of it on this night. Marshal 
Hermann Géring, who had stayed behind 
in Berlin, was the only high old guardsman 
absent. 

It was 9:10 p.m. when the party drove 
to the railway station, where the Fiihrer 
boarded his special train, made of steel 
strong enough to withstand the explosion 
of a mine, with steel shutters on the win- 
dows and interior padding. 


Eleven minutes after Hitler left this “famous Munich beer hall a bomb exploded 


At 9:21—the very moment when the 
train was puffing out of the station bound 
for Berlin—a terrific explosion rent the 
Biirgerbraukeller. Windows crashed in; a 
30-foot section was torn from the roof and 
the heavy beams tumbled down, pinning 
victims under tons of debris—10 feet 
deep at the spot where Hitler had stood. 

Fire engines and police roared to the 
scene. The blackout was lifted, and for the 
first time since the war street lights 
gleamed in Munich—which made aston- 
ished citizens at first think that an armis- 
tice had been declared. On his accident- 
proof train Hitler was told of the disaster. 
A handout to the newspapers reported 
that he only said: “A man must have 
luck.” (This was a shrewd selection; the 
superstitious faith of many Germans in 
Hitler’s luck was shaken when he got them 
into war.) 

For hours, telegraph and telephone lines 
remained wide open. Then the horrified 
secret police closed in on Munich. 

A great silence fell. Civilians didn’t even 
dare discuss the explosion—particularly 
after Heinrich Himmler, chief of the 
Gestapo, broadcast an order for any- 
one who had heard anyone else make a 
suspicious remark should report it to the 
police. 

The bomb had been concealed in the 
base of a pillar near the Fiihrer’s rostrum 
—an almost incredible feat owing to the 
care with which his safety is guarded and 
all surroundings are inspected. Thousands 
of people were grilled; yet three days after 
the blast police had given only one hint 
that they had a clue: they broadcast the 
description of a laborer who had worked 
at the beer hall and now could not be 
found. 

German newspapers and radio blamed 
the British secret service and “traitors.” 
As evidence, they said Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain had declared in a 
speech that the war would keep on “until 
Hitler is destroyed”—which was a distor- 
tion, for the word Chamberlain used was 


“Hitlerism.” Because of this supposed for. 
eign connection, however, Himmler added 
the equivalent of $120,000 to the reward 
of $240,000 already offered for informatioy 
and said the additional sum would be paid 
in foreign currency anywhere in the world. 


‘To Hate’ 


The Fihrer spent the next two days in 
Berlin. From four countries came immedi. 
ate congratulations on his escape: Italy, 
Russia, Japan, and frightened Holland. 
Later, others, including the Vatican, sent 
in the customary messages. (In Washing. 
ton it was said that Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull was waiting for a full report 
fromm the Embassy in Berlin.) 

The night after the Munich explosion, 
somebody shattered the window of Hein- 
rich Hoffmann’s photographic shop, only 
four blocks from the Chancellery. Hoff. 
mann is the official Nazi camera man, and 
the window was full of pictures of Hitler, 
Four days later—on Monday of this week 
—a barracks occupied by Hitler’s Elite 
Guard at Konstanz, just across the border 
from Switzerland, burned during the night. 
That day also officials announced that 43 
passengers had been killed and 60 injured 
in a crash of two passenger trains near 
Oppen, Prussia. The bunching of all these 
calamities suggested organized sabotage 
although the wreck was officially blamed 
on a careless switchman. 

On Armistice Day, which the Nazis 
have designated a day of mourning for 
Germany, Hitler returned to Munich. He 
visited those of the 63 injured who had 
been taken to hospitals, and attended the 
funeral of six men and one woman killed 
in the explosion. Hess delivered the funeral 
oration, and said: “The instigators of this 
deed have finally taught the German peo- 
ple to hate.” 


Significance 


It took years to trace the connection be- 
tween Gavrilo Princip, assassin of Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand in 1914, and plot- 
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Sea Yarn: For the first time since the war began, Nazi newspapers 


are lightening their pages. The Berlin Illustrirte Zeitung, for example, sur- 


rounded a caricature of Winston Churchill with cartoons showing the liner 


Athenia being followed by aquatic German policemen before its sinking 


by a U-boat—disguised as a slumbering whale. 





ters inside the Serbian Government, al- 
though the motive for that crime was 
clear. Last week’s bomb explosion offered 
possibilities of far more involved ramifica- 
tions—for there was no proof that the 
object really had been to assassinate Hit- 
ler. 

The British Propaganda Ministry’s re- 
ply to the accusation of British responsi- 
bility was the obvious one: that Nazis 
who faked the Reichstag fire as an excuse 
to suppress Communists were capable of 
repeating the trick. Another facile crack 
was that, where it took Stalin two years 
to purge Old Bolsheviks in the famous 
“Moscow treason trials,” Hitler might 
have been trying to get rid of his old com- 
rades in a few seconds. 

The only thing that could be called evi- 
dence to support the theory of such a mur- 
derous fake was the matter of timing— 
the fact that Hitler had left the beer hall 
earlier than in past years. Hence this ex- 
planation could be written off for the pres- 
ent as merely the easiest and most natural 
one for London to offer. 

The Munich explosion, however, was 
not the first since the war started. There 
were two in Berlin on the night of Sept. 
16, one in the Air Ministry and the other 
in a hall of the central police station. Of- 
ficials admitted both had occurred and 
said they were “on the trail of the perpe- 
trators,” but have given no further ex- 
planation since. 

It may turn out that all these can be 
traced either to the organized underground 
opposition in Germany, or to enemies in- 
side the Nazi party itself. Many Nazis 
have been shocked by the Bolshevik pact 
and dislike the war; and the Munich job 
was done by somebody who had access to 


the beer hall, which is a party shrine, and 
also knew Hitler’s private plans. 

But for the moment the origin of the 
plot was less important than the use Hit- 
ler could make of it. The effort to stir 
feeling against Britain—to “teach Ger- 
mans to hate,” as Hess said—evidently 
was meant to raise the war fever. And the 
fact that the effort was made may have 
signified Nazi dissatisfaction with previous 
attempts along the same line. 

Only time will tell whether this latest 
example of the Fiihrer’s luck helps seal 
some of the cracks that have shown in 
German morale since the war began. 
Without waiting for that, however, the 
explosion ofiered a chance for Himmler’s 
Gestapo to clean out suspects. Just a day 
less than a year before the Munich explo- 
sion, the murder of a secretary at the Ger- 
man Embassy in Paris by a Jew opened 
the way for further persecution of Jews 
in Germany. At the start of this week, 
Jews hadn’t been blamed especially for 
the Munich incident. Instead, Himmler’s 
call for “suspects” embraced a much wider 
section of the population. 





Armed Armistice 


For the first time since 1918, French- 
men did not have a holiday on Armistice 
Day. They did observe the two-minute 
silence at 11 a.m., however, and President 
Albert Lebrun and members of his govern- 
ment laid wreaths of poppies and corn- 
flowers on the grave of the Unknown Sol- 
dier at the Arc de Triomphe. 

In London the ceremony at the Ceno- 
taph, memorial to the empire’s World War 
dead, was called off because crowds are in 





Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an- 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
many. British liner Athenia sunk by a sub- 
marine with a loss of 142 lives. 

Sept. 6—French troops advance on Ger- 
man soil. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. British 
aircraft carrier Courageous sunk with a loss 
of 515 lives. ‘ 

Sept. 27—Warsaw surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

] 
] 


Sept. 29—Russia and Germany partition 
Poland. 

Oct. 6—Hitler threatens Britain and 
France with a disastrous war if they do not § 
accept his peace terms. » 

Oct. 10—Daladier turns down Hitler’s 
peace proposal. Lithuania becomes the third 
Baltic state to yield naval and air bases 
to the U.S.S.R. (Latvia and Estonia capitu-) 
lated previously.) 4 

Oct. 12—Chamberlain rejects German 
peace proposals. , 

Oct. 14—British battleship Royal Oak) 
torpedoed with a loss of 810 lives. 
) 
) 


Oct. 18—Scandinavian Kings meet with 
President Kallio of Finland to discuss So- 
viet claims on Finland. § 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance} 

~ é ] 
with Allies. ; 
] 
] 
] 
] 


Oct. 27—United States protests Mos- 
cow’s “lack of cooperation” in supplying 
information on the American freighter City 
of Flint, which was seized by Germany and 
taken to the port of Murmansk. 

Oct. 28—City of Flint, freed by Russia, 
leaves Murmansk. 

Oct. 31—Premier Molotoff of the U.S.S.R. 
puts war guilt on Allies and condemns re- 
peal of the American arms embargo. Mus- 
solini replaces pro-Germans in a shake-up 
of high Italian officials. 

Nov. 4—Norway releases the City of 
Flint and interns its German prize crew. 

Nov. 7—Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
and King Leopold III of Belgium offer their 
mediation. 

Nov. 8—Eleven minutes after Hitler 

leaves the annual Nazi gathering at the 
Biirgerbraukeller in Munich, a time bomb 
explodes, killing seven and wounding 63. 
4 Nov. 12—King George VI and President 
Lebrun, answering the mediation offer of 
Wilhelmina and Leopold, state the war can- 
not end until Europe is freed from the 
menace of German militarism. 

Nov. 13—Finland breaks off negotiations 
with the USS.R. 
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danger in case of air raids; and the custo- 
mary signal for the two-minute silence was 
omitted since it might be mistaken for an 
air-raid alarm. Nonetheless, when Big Ben 
sounded the hour, all London stood silent. 
During the day hundreds of people filed 
past the Cenotaph to leave flowers. (The 
annual sour note was provided by a wom- 
an who shouted “Hypocrite!” She was led 
away by police.) 

The only formal ceremonies were a 
service at Westminster Abbey and a 
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White at the start of this week 
the war news warranted a discussion of 
possible military actions on certain Eu- 
ropean fronts, an analysis of the situ- 
ation recalls the caution of St. Mat- 
thew: “And ye shall hear of wars and 
rumors of war; see that ye be not trou- 
bled.” 


The Netherlands Front 


Any discussion of this concerns a 
hypothetical invasion from the east. 
Such a German invasion could have a 
dual objective—the attainment of a 
foothold on the Dutch Baltic coast, and 
a defiance to the Allies that might 
eventually force them into an offensive 
against the West Wall. Should the Al- 
lies be maneuvered into this position, 
Belgium probably would be forced into 
the war—either voluntarily for her own 
protection or under pressure from her 
southern neighbor, France. 

Should the Germans cross the Dutch 
border, three definite routes lie open to 
them: (1) an attack through the Am- 
sterdam-Rotterdam industrial area to 
the coast; (2) an attack to the south 
via the Belgium gate to the sea, and 
(3) a push across North Holland to the 
Zuider Zee and North Sea shores. 

Either of the first two routes would 
necessitate negotiating the defense sys- 
tems and flooded areas of both Holland 
and Belgium, as well as violating the 
neutrality of both of these countries. 
Should Germany choose the third route 
and push to the water’s edge, the army 
would find some canal hazards but in 
great part a terrain better suited for 
mechanized units than the lowlands to 
the south. If successful, the movement 
would bring the Nazi airfields and sea- 
plane bases nearer the English coast, 
increase the German prestige, compel 
the Allies to enter Belgian territory and 
force them to offensive action. 

In all the talk of water as a Dutch 
defense, one thing should be remem- 
bered: should the flood gates of the 
Zuider Zee be opened, the strength of 
the Dutch troops in the north—and 
consequent zonal defense—would be 
reduced because of the restricted lines 
of retreat imposed by the inundated 
area. 

Furthermore, while the flood waters 
of this inland sea have historical vic- 
tories to their credit (they pushed back 
the Spaniards in the siege of Leyden 
in 1574), the modern German Army 





The Dutch and Finnish Fronts 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Ret. 


must not be expected to wade through 
this slough if this obstacle can be 
flanked. 


The Finnish Front 


Should this little debt-paying nation 
throw her helmet into the ring of war, 
the “thousand lakes” will hold her in 
good stead in defense against an in- 
vader. This country (“that has her 
head in the Polar Sea and her feet in 
the Baltic”) is both geographically and 
topographically well suited for defense 
on her two land frontiers. 

Although the Finnish frontier facing 
the Soviet Republic is some 1,000 miles 
long, there are only two vulnerable land 
gateways—the Karelian Isthmus (the 
southern half of which is Russian) and 
the coastline route along the eastern 
shore of Lake Ladoga. In both areas the 
Russian border is some 15 miles from 
the Mannerheim defense line. 

Any invasion by land would prob- 
ably be made in two columns, the main 
one directed through the west of the 
isthmus on Viborg and the other—a 
flank force—along the eastern shore of 
Lake Ladoga against Sortavala. A pen- 
etration of the defense system through 
Viborg, an important highway and rail- 
road center, would probably be devel- 
oped eastward for contact with the 
right-flank column, northward to the 
Saima Lake region, and westward 
toward Helsingfors. 

If the right-flank force attained its 
objective, establishing liaison with the 
main column and gaining control of 
the road and railroad systems westward, 
it could be expected to establish a pro- 
tective area developing a zone of influ- 
ence northward and eastward along the 
railroad to the frontier. The invader 
would then dominaie the important 
southeastern section of the country and 
be in a position either to widen his 
front westward and northward or to 
remain fixed until his presence forced 
a peace proposal from the occupied 
country. An invasion of this character 
could be aided by sea power directed 
against the important Gulf of Fin- 
land ports to include Helsingfors, the 
capital. 

But always the multiplicity of lakes 
in this region would work to the ad- 
vantage of the defender, as these water 
surfaces would not only be hazards but 
impose limitations on the employment 
of large forces. 











broadcast in which Queen Elizabeth urged 
women of the empire to “keep the home 
front stable and strong.” 

An icy rain poured down on a cemetery 
near the front line (unnamed by order of 
the censors) where, among the graves of 
tens of thousands of French World War 
soldiers, Viscount Gort, British Command. 
er-in-chief, and other British and French 
officers laid wreaths of poppies and chrys- 
anthemums at the foot of a war memorial. 

In Brussels, King Leopold, Crown Prince 
Baudoin, and Prince Charles attended 
ceremonies at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

Germany, aside from holding the funeral 
of those killed in the Munich bomb ex. 
plosion at 11 a.m. (see page 27), ignored 
Armistice Day. However, an item on the 
second page of the Essen National Zei- 
tung recalled that the Armistice had led 
to the hated Versailles Treaty. 





Carol’s Guard 


The day after the Munich explosion, 
King Carol of Rumania wired Adolf Hitler 
congratulations on escaping an attempted 
assassination. The same day Carol received 
written threats that his palace would be 
blown up—presumably by members of the 
outlawed Fascist Iron Guard. As a result 
three extra machine guns were mounted to 
guard the windows and doors of the King’s 
bedroom nightly. The gunners wore felt 
slippers and were not allowed to talk or 
even sneeze so as not to disturb the 
monarch’s slumbers. 

A heavy police guard also was on duty 
at Castle Codrozeni, where the King’s 
friend, Mme. Magda Lupescu, frequently 
stays overnight. Iron Guards were said to 
be plotting against her again, and this was 
given as the reason for the arrest of 121 
more members of that organization last 
week. Altogether more than 16,000 are now 
in Rumanian jails. Since January 1938, 
some 1,160, including their leader, Corneliu 
Codreanu, have been shot. 





Sunk Off Singapore 


One sea casualty was suffered by Brit- 
ain far from the European war zone this 
week. On Monday the 7,745-ton liner 
Sirdhana sank within fifteen minutes after 
an explosion—attributed to a mine in first 
reports—off Singapore, Britain’s chief Far 
Eastern naval base. 

Thousands along the water front 
watched as the ship went down with the 
loss of eleven persons, mostly children, 
while nine Asiatics were listed as missing. 
The survivors included ten Americans— 
among them William Nicola of Monmouth, 
Ill., a magician, and his wife. On board, in 
cells, were a group of Chinese being ban- 
ished from Singapore. An officer blew open 
the cell locks to free the prisoners. 
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Contraband: the British Navy shepherds cargoes away from Germany .. . 


Britannia’s Waves 
Churchill’s Tales of Exploits 


and Explanations Enliven War 


Since the war began only one British 
statesman, First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston Churchill, has succeeded in con- 
sistently dramatizing the slow-moving con- 
flict for the public. This he has done by 
making weekly reports to the House of 
Commons which were designed to show 
that the waves are still Britannia’s but 
nevertheless preserved an air of realism by 
a mixture of boasts and humility. Last 
week’s report included these explanations: 


Tue Royat Oak: A U-boat got into 
Scapa Flow and sank this battleship be- 
cause the navy was careless. Scapa Flow 
defenses consist of nets, booms, sunken 
blockships, and small patrol vessels that 
guard the seven entrances. But on the 
night of Oct. 14 neither the obstructions 
nor the patrol ships “were in that state of 
strength and efficiency required to make 
the anchorage absolutely proof, as it 
should have been, against the attack of a 
submarine on the surface or partly sub- 
merged at high water.” Churchill said that 
officers and men on the ship were so confi- 
dent no submarine could get at them that 
when the alarm came many of them 
thought the attack was from planes and 
so went to stations below deck. This con- 
tributed to the heavy loss of life—about 
800 out of 1,200 aboard. 

The Admiralty chief also disclosed for 
the first time another British naval loss. 
Due to an “accidental explosion in circum- 
stances which made its publication inad- 
visable at the time,” the 1,354-ton sub- 
marine Oxley had been destroyed, with the 
loss of all but two of the 55-man crew. 





... the German blockade... 


U-soats: Churchill said he could repeat 
with more assurance than six weeks ago 
that the British were “gaining a definite 
mastery over U-boat attacks.” It was a 
“fairly sound, conservative estimate that 
the losses of U-boats lie between two and 
four in every week,” he said, but he added 
that perhaps two new U-boats were added 
every week to the Nazi fleet, and that the 
British expected to face 100 U-boats avail- 
able in January, less whatever sinkings oc- 
curred in the interval. 

In giving this estimate, Churchill credited 
Germany with a U-boat production ca- 
pacity equal to the highest rate achieved 
in the 1914-18 war. In that conflict, the 
German naval yards built 344 submarines 
of all types; and in the best building years, 
ended on Aug. 1, 1917, and 1918, they 
completed 101 and 99 U-boats respectively. 


Buocxape: In the first eight weeks of 





Wide World photos 
... warns neutrals away from Britain 


war, Churchill declared, the British had 
seized more than 400,000 tons of contra- 
band destined for Germany; against this, 
U-boat sinkings had cut off fewer than 
250,000 tons of British imports and de- 
stroyed 50,000 tons of British exports. 
This still left Britain more than 100,000 
tons to the good. Moreover, in the same 
period more than 10,000,000 tons of goods 
had been safely landed in Britain. 

One way the British blockade might be 
extended is to cut off German exports 
through neutral ports. According to infor- 
mation in London, the Nazis are exporting 
to South America and Southeastern Eu- 
rope huge quantities of surplus war mate- 
rials and even foodstuffs, such as wheat, 
sugar, tea, and coffee. The Reich itself is 
not self-sufficient in these; yet it is making 
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the sacrifice to gain foreign exchange with 
which to carry on the war. 

In cases where these goods must be 
shipped by sea, they are first sent to neu- 
tral lands such as Belgium and Holland 
(see page 21) and there transferred to 
neutral vessels. So far, out of a desire to 
avoid further irritating neutrals whose 
trade has already been paralyzed by the 
blockade, the British have refrained from 
seizing these shipments, as was done in 
the last war from March 1915 onward. 
Now, however, they are seriously consider- 
ing whether or not to halt the ships. Con- 
sideration for the neutrals makes the sub- 
ject a ticklish one, and Churchill avoided 
it in last week’s report. 


Ark Roya: Some German merchant- 
men that tied up in neutral ports when 
the war started have since tried to slip 
through the blockade. Churchill said that 
a number had been captured—and that 
“one of the most valuable” of these was 
seized by the aircraft carrier Ark Royal, 
“which the German wireless has sunk so 
many times.” He added that he would 
like to challenge the entire German Navy, 
“using only vessels which at one time or 
another they have declared they de- 
stroyed.” 


{ On Monday of this week Germany acted 
to end the City of Flint incident for good. 
The Reich Naval Command formally noti- 
fied Alexander Kirk, United States Chargé 
d’Affaires in Berlin, that the American 
freighter—seized Oct. 9, taken to Mur- 
mansk, Russia, and then to Bergen, Nor- 
way—could sail home without fear of be- 
ing captured again. The promise was made 
after an understanding that the ship would 
leave its cargo at Bergen and not carry 
contraband on its return. In Washington 
it was said that Germany’s action was 
voluntary. 





Smugglers’ Paradise 


Because of rising war prices smuggling 
has become widespread in Central Europe. 


Coffee, tea, silk stockings, . postage 
stamps, shoes, and numerous other articles 
are smuggled from one country to another, 
especially into Germany, every day. 

Since Hungary raised the price of coffee 
from $1 to $3 a pound, it is now smug- 
gled from Slovakia, where a pound of 
quality coffee still is available for 60 cents. 
Such bootleg coffee is sold in Hungary for 
$2.50. Smugglers who dare to sell coffee in 
Germany get as much at $8 a pound from 
wealthy people. 

Silk stockings—as another example— 
may be bought in Budapest for 2 pengoes 
(about 40 cents). A woman was recently 
caught at the Hungarian-German border 
with 26 pairs neatly tied around her body. 
She told custom officials that if she had 
been successful she would have made a 
profit of $40 from the lot in Vienna. 


Peasant women on the Yugoslav-Ger- 
man border were caught with 12 pounds of 
butter each in small packages beneath 


’ their petticoats. 


This illegal commerce from Central 
Europe is duplicated to some extent on 
Germany’s western frontier, although a 
war is supposed to be in progress there. 
Police in Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg have been trying unsuccessfully to 
break up organized bands smuggling such 
things as wine, silks, and gas masks into 
the Reich. 

Such articles bring high prices in Ger- 
many—and are not paid for in marks, 
but in illegally hoarded French, Dutch, 
and Belgian currency. 





Side Lights of the War 


A headline in the Berlin daily Zwoelf 
Uhr Blatt said: “A sharp decline in the 
French birth rate—that, too, is England’s 
work.” The story didn’t amplify the ac- 
cusation. 


{The people of Saffron Walden, Essex, 
entertained 500 London parents at a Sun- 


International 


London refugees see parents again 


day afternoon tea party in the Town Hall 
and Corn Exchange, so the children bil- 
leted in the town might see their parents 
again. 


4] A sentence of ten years’ imprisonment 
was imposed last week on Vassily Borisok 
for a deed he committed 32 years ago as 
police officer in Czarist Russia. The deed: 
the arrest of a young revolutionary who 
today happens to be Premier and Foreign 
Commissar of the Soviet Union—Vyaches- 


laff Molotoff. 


{ One London hostess has found a way to 
continue giving dinner parties in spite of 
the war and higher cost of living. At ‘the 


end of dinner, the butler bills each guest 
for his wine and liquor, and about 70 cents 
for the meal. 


4] Desmond Tester, 20-year-old movie ac. 
tor who played the Highland drummer boy 
in “The Drum,” a blood-and-thunder film 
of the British Army in India, appeared be- 
fore a British court last week as a consci- 
entious objector. On the ground that “kill- 
ing is utterly wrong and futile,” Tester re. 
fused not only to fight but to take part in 
propaganda films or even to entertain 
troops in hospitals, since “they would be 
going back to fight again.” He finally 
agreed to do agricultural work «nd was ex- 
empted from military service. 


{| Parisians who tried last week to pur- 
chase British Blue Books and White Pa- 
pers, made up of spicy diplomatic reports 
on Nazi personalities, were told that the 
documents had been banned. Booksellers 
and customers alike were puzzled by the 
censorship. After several days of negotia- 
tions between the British Embassy and 
the censor’s office, however, it developed 
that the prohibition had been meant only 
for unauthorized translations. When the 
ban was lifted the official booklets be- 
came best-sellers in France as they had 
been in Britain. 


‘| Herschel Grynszpan, the young Jewish 
refugee whose killing of Ernst vom Rath, 
German Embassy Secretary, in Paris a year 
ago unleashed the pogrom of Nov. 10, will 
not be tried until the war is over. The 
plaintiffs, all Germans, cannot enter the 
country. Grynszpan asked to leave jail and 
join the French Army but the request was 
turned down. 


{| Polish refugees repurt that Gutzon Borg- 
lum’s statue of Woodrow Wilson in Wil- 
son Park at Posen has been destroyed 
by the Germans. On its side is an ex- 
planatory sign: “The American sculptor 
made the legs too short, the body too 
long, and the head too large. Such an 
artistic eyesore cannot continue to stand 
in the city.” 


4] A physician of King’s Hospital, London, 
writing in the medical journal Lancet, re- 
ported: “Grass is growing apace from the 
sandbags guarding King’s: one shoot meas- 
ures fully 9 inches. It gives the sandbags a 
detestable air of permanence—that air of 
‘duration’ with which we became so fa- 
miliar in 1914-18.” 


{| Profiting from a lesson learned in the 
World War, the British Department of 
Military Information is seeing to it that 
this year spies won’t use Christmas cards 
to convey information to the enemy via 
neutral nations. All Britons dispatching 
cards to “censorable countries” (most 
European nations and their overseas 
possessions, plus China and Japan) 
must give both order and mailing list to 
a stationer, who will then take care of the 
sending. 
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RELIGION 


Freethinker vs. Pastor: 
Suit Filed for $1,000 Reward 
Cites ‘Errors’ in Bible 


On one side of the theological fence 
stands William Floyd, retired New York 
real-estate dealer, descendant and name- 
sake of a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Twenty-seven years ago, after 
reading Thomas Paine’s “The Age of 
Reason,” he quit Christianity and began 
editing a freethinking journal. called The 
Arbitrator. He is now a member of Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes’ Community Church 
in Manhattan. 

On the other side of the fence stands Dr. 
Harry Rimmer, Presbyterian evangelist. 
Nineteen years ago he incorporated a Re- 
search Science Bureau, to investigate man’s 
origin and the Bible’s scientific aecuracy. 
For the past fifteen years Dr. Rimmer and 

™ the bureau have offered all comers $100 
for proof that the Bible contained a scien- 
tific error. In all that time, he claims only 
one man ever tried to force payment of 
the $100 in court. In 1932, Col. Ode C. 

f Nichols, a Los Angeles freethinker who had 

f® seen the offer advertised, cited several al- 

leged errors in the Bible and demanded the 
® $100. When Dr. Rimmer refused to pay, 
Colonel Nichols sued him for the reward 
in New York. But the Cal:’ornian lost on 
a technicality: the evangelist argued that 
the bureau, not he personally, had spon- 
sored the ad. 

Two months ago, Dr. Rimmer, consult- 
ing his flawless record, decided to raise the 
ante to $1,000. On Oct. 31, he advertised 
in The New York Herald Tribune, an- 
nouncing a week’s preaching engagement 
at Central Baptist Church—and the new 
offer. Last week William Floyd snapped 
him up. He brought su’t in municipal 
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William F Floyd d demands Dr. Rimmer pay $1,000 for Bible ‘error’ 


court, demanding $1,000 for “proof” of 
five biblical mistakes. 

By the oddest coincidence Floyd chose 
as an attorney the very man who had 
argued the Nichols case against Dr. Rim- 
mer in 1932—Joseph Wheless, 71-year-old 
director of Freethinkers of America and 
veteran of many a lawsuit involving church 
vs. state. And by another coincidence, the 
Floyd-Wheless brief turned out to be a 
second edition of the Nichols-Wheless 
brief. Its main points: 

1—The Bible says the world was created 
in six days. Scientists claim it evolved 
through millions of years. 

2—Noah’s ark, as described in Genesis 
6, “could not possibly contain all . 
animals and living things and the food 
necessary for them.” 

3—Leviticus 11 states that the coney 
and the hare chew the cud. Neither does. 

4—Exodus 16 and Numbers 11 declare 
God let quail fall around the wandering 
Jews’ camp—‘as it were a day’s journey 
[28 miles, according to Floyd] on this side, 
and as it were a day’s journey on the 
other side . . . and as it were two cubits 
[3.66 feet] high upon the face of the 
earth.” The quail-covered area, according 
to Floyd and Wheless, would be about 
2,992 square miles; the volume of quail, 
305,288,552,448 cubic feet. Allowing 27 
cubic inches per quail, this would mean 
God had sent 19,538,467,356,672 quail. 
Since there were at least 2,414,200 Israel- 
ites in the camp, who took 36 hours to 
pick up the birds, each person must have 
picked up 85 quails per second. 

Last week both Floyd and Dr. Rimmer 
felt confident of victory. They had their 
views recorded for broadcast over 150 
radio stations. The evangelist attacked 
three of Floyd’s arguments: science, he 
said, hasn’t proved evolution; the biblical 
coney and hare are extinct; and the quail 
didn’t necessarily cover the whole area 
around the camp. 
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Puppets as Religion Teachers 


Red-robed bishops, black-suited priests, 
and black-habited nuns filled Cincinnati’s 
Netherland Plaza Hotel last week, attend- 
ing the fifth National Catechetical Con- 
gress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. They had come to discuss ways 
and means of teaching their faith, especial- 
ly to the 2,000,000 Catholic children who 
go to non-Catholic schools. 

The most novel teaching devices were 
part of a nuns’ exhibit. The sisters oper- 
ated marionettes to explain the seven Cath- 
olic sacraments for grade-school children, 
with the puppets going through the proper 
motions for brides at weddings, penitents 
in the confessional, communicants at the 
altar, and so on. For "teen-age pupils the 
nuns showed movies, with amateur actors 
taking over the puppets’ roles, 

The delegates also learned that they 
would soon teach with a new Bible. Four 
years ago the Catholic Biblical Association 
took photostatic copies of the Vatican’s 
Vulgate scriptures—basic version of all 
Catholic testaments—and set 27 scholars 
to work retranslating them into modern 
English. By last fall the experts had done 
over the grammar and punctuation in St. 
John’s Gospel (Newsweek, Oct. 17, 1938) , 
and by last week, it was reported at the 
meeting, the whole New Testament had 
been revised, awaiting only the bishops’ 
and Vatican’s approval. 





The Pope and the U.S. 


Like most papal encyclicals, Pius XII’s 
first message on Oct. 27—denouncing Bol- 
shevism and Nazism—was addressed to 
the faithful all over the world. But last 
week’s encyclical, second of the new Pope’s 
reign, was addressed to one country alone: 
the United States to signalize the 150th 
anniversary of the appointment of the first 
American Bishop, John Carroll. The sur- 
prise pronouncement congratulated Amer- 
ican Catholics on their work, deplored di- 
vorce and birth control, and called for a 
truce between capital and labor as well as 
urging higher wages for workers. High 
lights: 


Economics: “Worthy of honor are the 
poor who fear God . . . because they read- 
ily abound in spiritual graces. But the rich, 
if they are upright and honest, are God’s 
dispensers and providers of this world’s 
goods. The salaries of the workers . . . are 
to be such that they are sufficient to main- 
tain them and their families.” 


Lazsor: “It is not possible without in- 
justice to deny or limit either to the pro- 
ducers or to the laboring or farming classes 
the free faculty of uniting in association. 
[But] in their care for the interests of their 
class [let them] violate no one’s rights.” 


Scnoots: “We raise our voice in strong, 
albeit paternal, complaint that in so many 
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Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot congratulates Dr. Luis Miro Quesada 
and José Santos Gollan, winners of new awards in journalism 


schools of your land Christ is often de- 
spised or ignored.” 


Marriace: “It is supremely necessary 
to see to it that the dogma of the unity 
and indissolubility of marriage . . . is 
sacredly respected by those who are to 
marry. Marriages [between Catholics and 
non-Catholics] are rarely happy and usual- 
ly occasion grave loss to the Catholic 
Church. Oh! If only your country had 
come to know from the experience of oth- 
ers rather than from examples at home of 
the . . . ills which derive from the plague 
of divorce!” 





FOURTH ESTAT E 
Wolfe Clan Makes Peace Bid 


in Columbus Newspaper War 





To the local citizenry, the name Wolfe 
is synonymous with control of the political 
and financial affairs of Columbus and Cen- 
tral Ohio. Led by the 67-year-old Harry P. 
Wolfe, a quiet but shrewd businessman, 
the wealthy family owns the BancOhio 
Corp., holding company for 26 banks and 
branches; the Wolfe Wear-U-Well Corp., 
retail shoe business with 4,000 stores in 38 
states; two Columbus radio stations, 
WBNS and WCOL, and three Columbus 
newspapers, The Dispatch, The Ohio State 
Journal, and The Sunday Star. 

For years the family dominated the local 
newspaper field, receiving only minor com- 
petition from the smaller Columbus Citizen 
of the Scripps-Howard chain. But in 1931, 
The Citizen asked for trouble when it cam- 
paigned for the ouster of Probate Judge 
Homer Z. Bostwick, a friend of the clan. 
The Dispatch went to bat for the Judge, 
and a hot newspaper war was on. 

Both evening papers started large-scale 
circulation and promotion campaigns, 
mocking and berating each other. The 
Dispatch cut the local price of its daily to 


1 cent. At one point, The Citizen started a 
Bible contest, offering prizes totaling 
$1,500. Next day its rival announced a 
similar contest with $2,000. Whereupon, 
the Scripps-Howard unit raised the ante to 
$2,500, and The Dispatch to $4,000. 

A year ago the fight reached its peak 
when The Citizen published a Sunday 
edition—a field then covered exclusively 
by two Wolfe. journals, the sensational 
Sunday Star and The Dispatch. In a 
counterattack, the Wolfe Ohio State Jour- 
nal also entered the lists, giving Columbus’ 
350,000 city and suburban population a 
choice of four Sabbath papers. 

Last week the Wolfes, though not ad- 
mitting defeat, made a peace bid. On Nov. 
6, The Dispatch announced its return to 
the former 2-cent price level. It was the 
second effort to return to a sounder pub- 
lishing basis, for the unprofitable Sunday 
Journal discontinued publication last July. 

Peace or not, the newspaper war hasn’t 
wrecked tiie Wolfe dynasty, founded be- 
fore the turn of the century by Harry and 
his older brother, Robert, sons of a Cum- 
berland, Ohio, cobbler. First employed as 
lasters in a Columbus shoe factory, the 
ambitious pair incorporated the Wolfe 
Brothers Shoe Co. in 1895. Money began 
jingling in their pockets. The brothers had 
arrived by 1927, when Robert, known as 
“Old Bob,” died in a fall from a fourth- 
story window of the Dispatch building. 

Since “Old Bob’s” death, Harry has 
guided the Wolfe clan’s destiny, aided by 
his three sons (Robert, H. Preston, and 
Richard) and his nephew (Edgar), who 
have sprinkled their college-trained talents 
throughout the various family enterprises. 

The younger V’olfes enjoy the spotlight 
while Harry remains in the background. 
Yet one of his personal hobbies is The Wig- 
wam—a lavish summer home near the capi- 
tal. There he entertains visiting dignitaries 
(like Herbert Hoover and Alfred M. Lan- 
don) and throws large stag parties, some- 
times inviting 400 guests. 
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The Cabot Awards 


As a contribution toward the ger 
betterment of relations among the coun, 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, the 
trustees of Columbia University last wee 
sent all the first annual Maria Moo, 
Cabot prizes* to South America. 

In a special university convocation, af 
which Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler presided, 
two newspapers received bronze plaques: 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires, Argentin; 
called “one of the ten greatest papers jy 
the world”; and the 100-year-old El 
mercio of Lima, Peru. Gold medals wen 
to José Santos Gollan, Sunday editor of J, 
Prensa, and Dr. Luis Miro Quesada, preg 
dent of the Peruvian paper’s board of dj- 
rectors. The winners were also honored in 
Washington by the National Press Clyb 
and the Pan-American Union, and were 
received at the White House by President 
Roosevelt. 
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Information Please: 
Cerebral Circus Throws Party 
to Mark Sponsored Year 


That intellectual minstrel show known 
as Information Please stepped out this 
week and schee™led a big birthday party in 
honor of its first anniversary as a spon- 
sored radio program. For the event it 
prepared to move its broadcast out of the 
studios and into the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. It chose Postmaster General James 
A. Farley its guest of honor during its half 
hour on the air, and, as audience during 
the broadcast and celebrants afterward, 
it rounded up many of the 75 other guest 
experts who have appeared during the § 
past year on the Tuesday-night specialty 
act of the NBC Blue Network. 

Actually, Information Please is not a 
year but a year and a half old. It was 
born on May 17, 1938, when NBC al- 
lowed Dan Golenpaul, radio producer, to 
try out his idea of reversing the ordinary 
quiz program by letting the public badger 
a board of experts with baffling questions. 
Within a few weeks, the program clicked 
as a sustainer. On Nov. 15, 1938, it got 
Canada Dry as a sponsor. 

Behind the success of Information 
Please there lies a handful of factors, of . 
which two stand out. One is its sponta- 
neity. Except for a ten-minute warm-up 
of typical questions, it really is unre- 
hearsed. Another item is the board of ex- 
perts, headed by Clifton Fadiman as the 








*Established this year by Dr. Godfrey Lowell 
Cabot, Boston philanthropist, in memory of his 
wife, the endowment provides for two to five § 
yearly awards to any newspaper, press associa- 
tion, publisher, editor, or writer in the Americas 
who advances “sympathetic understanding 
among the peoples” of the two continents. 
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...and Oscar Levant... 


freely punning, question-shooting chair- 
man, with the equally punful Franklin P. 
Adams and the omniscient John Kieran as 
its two regulars and the musically wise 
Oscar Levant as its irregular regular. Add- 
ed to these are invited victims, who, among 
others, have included Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, Deems Taylor, John Gunther, 
Stuart Chase, and George Kaufman. 

Another success factor is the prize pol- 
icy. As the program’s estimated 5,000,000 
listeners know, each question used brings 
its author $5. If the experts muff it, the 
cash register rings up another $10, and 
along with that, since Oct. 24, has gone 
an Encyclopaedia Britannica. The public 
is urged to submit questions, but it hard- 
ly needs urging. During the past year some 
750,000 letters, averaging three questions 
apiece have been submitted, with the mail 
running about 5,000 letters a week heav- 
ier since the Britannica offer began. 

“Don’t worry if our editorial board 
changes or edits your question a bit,” 
warns the announcer, Milton Cross—and 
with good reason. For practically every 
question is edited, once it runs the gantlet 
of the weeding-out process. This begins 
with six readers, who throw out half the 
letters on the grounds that questions are 
too easy, too specialized, concern contro- 
versial political topics or biblical quota- 
tions (there are too many versions of the 
Bible). On the Wednesday ‘following a 
broadcast, two of the main editorial board 
of six start on the next one, further reduc- 
ing the possibilities to 300 or 400. On 
Thursday the full board boils the list to 25. 
A research director then checks the an- 
swers; a Monday board meeting reconsid- 
ers the list; and Golenpaul tiimself then 
reedits and arranges the questions with 
regard to lightness and variety. On Tues- 
day they are sent in order of asking to 
Fadiman, who jots down possible com- 
ments, and that night they are hurled at 
the unprepared experts. 

Although the impromptu wit has given 
many listeners a chuckle, the surprise in 
the program is the extent of the experts’ 
knowledge and the depths of their igno- 
rance. Thus Quincy Howe, foreign-affairs 
authority, recognized “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” from its almost unknown second 
verse, but Louis Untermeyer didn’t spot a 
verse of Alfred Noyes’ “The Barrel Or- 
gan,” though he includes it in all his an- 
thologies. Gen. Hugh Johnson boggled 
Army bugle calls, and once the whole 
board was thrown into confusion when 
asked to repeat the 2l-word commercial 
that always opens the program. 

For a night’s appearance, guests re- 
ceive a reported $200. When the pro- 
gram began, members of the regular board 
are said to have got $40 apiece. Today the 
experts won’t tell what they pocket, but 
the maximum mentioned on radio row is 
$750 for Fadiman, with $450 for Kieran 
and Adams. The public so far has collected 
$3,365 for its questions. 


...must answer Fadiman’s questions 


Orson Welles Jr. 


Back in early October, John Watkins of 
Charleston, S.C., generated an idea. A 33- 
year-old but slightly graying announcer 
for radio station WCSC, he recalled that 
about a year ago Orson Welles had stood 
a lot of hairs on end with a nationwide 
broadcast of a bogus Martian invasion 
(Newsweek, Nov. 7, 1938) and decided 
that a local experiment along the same 
line was worth trying. 

Watkins cooked up a script called “Pal- 
metto Fantasy,” enlisted five WCSC staff 
members and two outsiders for a cast, ded- 
icated the whole works to Orson Welles, 
and poured it into the microphones the 
night of Oct. 27. His plot concerned a dead- 
ly anti-aircraft ray that got out of control 
in the Santee-Cooper section of South Car- 
olina, drowning scores of persons and burn- 
ing hundreds of others. So realistic was the 
sketch, despite frequent break-in an- 
nouncements that it was only drama, that 
a hurricane of telephone calls descended 
upon the station, police, and newspapers. 

Last week, when Watkins went on the 

air with another thriller, his public was 
laying for him. This time it was a fire; the 
announcer barked a stirring tale of drag- 
ging an extension wire and microphone up 
a fire escape; of standing ankle deep in wa- 
ter, moving out of the way only when fire- 
men overcome by smoke were carried out; 
of collapsing ceilings, belching flames, and 
all the other terrors of a great blaze. 
' When the broadcast ended the phones 
began ringing. Some persons called to con- 
gratulate Watkins on the drama he had 
pictured. Others shouted that “something 
ought to be done with this fellow Watkins,” 
and still others demanded what he meant 
by trying to scare the people again. 

But the joke was on Watkins, for this 
time the radio drama was genuine. A fire 
had swept the historic St. John Hotel the 
night of Nov. 8, and the announcer had 
risked his life to put an on-the-scene 
broadcast on the air. 
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THEATER WEEK 











Arrivals And Departures 


The attention this week is at- 
tacked by three exhibits: the first, a 
squirt of vichyssoise called Sea Doss, 
by Wilson Starbuck; the second, a mur- 
der melodrama, Marcin For Error, by 
Clare Boothe; and the third, a dramati- 
zation of Clarence Day’s Lire Wirn 
Farner, by the Messrs. Lindsay and 
Crouse. 

The Starbuck potage has automati- 
cally consigned itself to the drain with- 
out benefit of critical clergy. One act of 
it was sufficient to suggest that, like 
many another fifth-rate coloratura sea- 
going play or film, its imagination ex- 
tended little farther than the usual 
freighter crew, presided over by the 
usual drunken and brutal captain, 
whose verbal exchanges are confined for 
the most part to the more expansive 
forms of cursing, to lusty rememora- 
tions of inflammatory harlots encoun- 
tered in bordellos at various ports of 
call, and, by way of contrast, to senti- 
mental reflections on the sweet, clean 
maidens waiting lovingly back home. 

The Boothe dispensation is one of the 
most unblenching tournaments in box- 
office hokum that has come to this no- 
tice in some time. Its villain is a loud- 
mouthed Nazi who not only sneers at 
_ the Star-Spangled Banner but, for good 

measure, wears a monocle. Its hero, 
with his eye on the hypothetically lux- 
uriant Jewish theatrical trade, is himself 
a member of that race. The hero’s stal- 
wart understudy is a newspaperman 
whom the more estimable of the other 
characters, by way of tickling the van- 
ity of the boys of the press out front, 
plaster with profuse encomiums. The 
wife of the villain wooes the good-will 
of patriotic customers by feeling vio- 
lently sick at the stomach every time 
she thinks of her Nazi spouse and by 
falling in love with the aforesaid Yan- 
kee journalist. When a little extra ex- 
citement is deemed necessary, someone 
outside hurls a brick through the win- 
dow, whereupon a stagehand makes a 
hell of a racket with a crashbox. And, 
not to miss a trick, the villain is mur- 
derously coveted not by one Hitler- 
phobe but by four. 

So gluedly intent upon such profligate 
hoke has the fair Boothe been that she 
has neglected to provide her bijou with 
even the minimum of the basic sense 
and rationality demanded of melo- 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


dramas of a kidney. I mention a few 
items. The newspaperman, though the 
witness of a sensational murder, doesn’t 
even bother to telephone the news to his 
office. The accidental confusion of 
brandy with sherry, upon which the 
mystery turns, takes no notice of the 
distinguishing dissimilarity of glasses in 
which the two are regularly and proper- 
ly served. The arrest of the secondary 
villain is made offhand by a police- 
man, without a warrant, for—among 
other things—Federal income tax eva- 
sion! The mystery of the murder is 
arbitrarily complicated by a revolver 
shot that the audience hasn’t heard. 
And although the Nazi villain has taken 
the blackmailing precaution to learn 
that his secretary has non-Aryan blood, 
he permits himself to be blandly unin- 
formed that his close personal physician 
is a violent anti-Nazi aching to get even 
for his wife’s fatal treatment at the 
hands of the Hitlerites. 

If this be treason, Clare, make the 
most of it, darling. 

Coming to the play fashioned from 
the Day chronicles, we encounter infi- 
nitely better tidings. The two drama- 
smiths, after a pallid introductory 
twenty minutes, get the tidy upper 
hand on their not too easy materials 
and the result is an evening that may 
pretty safely be recommended to. al- 
most everybody. While Mr. Lindsay’s 
performance of the papa role at times 
dangerously skirts the edges of carica- 
ture, it doesn’t seem particularly to 
matter, for once those initial twenty 
minutes are over the humorous senti- 
ment of this comedy of a Victorian 
paterfamilias blusteringly lording it 
over his Madison avenue household ir- 
resistibly makes an audience its own. 
So greatly so, in point of fact, that the 
play achieves that most desirable of 
theatrical feats, to wit, not only an au- 
dience’s eager thumb-pulling that noth- 
ing may even for a minute go wrong 
but a charitably warm remission of 
judgment when things now and again 
do go wrong. Shrewdly building their 
exhibit around the business of pater- 
familias’ belated baptism, the playmak- 
ers succeed happily in avoiding what 
might periodically have resolved itself 
into something perilously bordering on 
mush and in tricking sentiment out of a 
too disturbing insistence by allowing it 
to chuckle at itself. 
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Howard Lindsay, Dorothy § tickney 
make ‘Life With Father’ pleasant 








ENTERTAINMENT 





Tender Hilton Tale Restores 
Paul Muni to Modern Romantics 


Although James Hilton, author of “Lost 
Horizon” and “Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” has 
written several screen plays in Hollywood, 
Warner Brothers, with We Are Nor 
ALONE gave him his first crack at adapting 
one of his own stories. The result is a 
scenarist’s improvement on an author, a 
tender, strange love story for discriminat- 
ing movie-goers. 

Set in an English village during the days 
that saw the first outbreak of 1914’s war 
hysteria, this is the story of gentle, un- 
worldly Dr. Newcome, who befriends a 
stranded Viennese dancer (a German in 
the novel) and brings her into his home 
with the hope that she will shield his sensi- 
tive little son from the constant nagging 
of the child’s mother. By the time the 
“doktor” finally awakens to the fact that 
he loves this friendless girl with tue “little 
crushed smile,” fate has marshaled enough 
circumstantial evidence to brand them the 
murderers of the doctor’s wife. 

Collaborating with Milton Krims, Hil- 
ton has turned a sketchy and sentimental 
novel into a leisurely but well-knit drama, 
climaxing a tragic love theme with an 
earnest indictment of war as the beating 
drums of marching soldiers remind the 
doomed couple that they are not alone in 
suffering for the mistakes of man. In retro- 
spect, Dr. Newcome’s trial and his Chris- 
tian-martyr acceptance of a raw deal may 
irritate the realistic. But on the screen the 
understating acting of an admirable cast, 
ably directed by Edmund Goulding, bring 
warmth and conviction to the chronicle of 
their small-town lives. 

For the first time in three years Paul 
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Muni—facial adornment restricted to a 
home-grown mustache—plays a modern 
romantic role. Sometimes the mannerisms 
stemming from his full-bearded biograph- 
ical days slip into his current characteriza- 
fion; nevertheless his bewildered, lovable 
‘Dr. Newcome is a memorable addition to 
the Muni album of impersonations. The 
star's supporting cast is perfectly chosen— 
Flora Robson, Raymond Severn, Una 
Q’Connor, and particularly Jane Bryan 
gs the youthful Austrian dancer. Given 

second important role in her brief 
career (“The Old Maid” offered the first) , 
the Hollywood-born actress handles a dif- 
fcult role with assurance and emotional 
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Chronicle of the Cinema 


During recent years an appreciable per- 
centage of America’s estimated 80,000,000 
weekly movie-goers have shown an incli- 
nation to consider their favorite enter- 
tainment an art form worthy of study. Of 
the few sources available for their enlight- 
enment, the most notable and comprehen- 
sive movie history—Terry Ramsaye’s “A 
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Stores Million and One Nights”—ends before 
antics sound came to the screen. This week ap- 
peared Lewis Jacobs’ Tue Rise oF THE 
f “Lost fm American Fitm, a critical analysis as 
»s,” has well as a history, which brings the 
lywood,fm movies up to date and is a valuable 
& Nori reference book for anyone more than 
dapting jm casually inicrested in the Hollywood 
It is a industry. 
thor, a Although much of the book’s data has 
iminat- J appeared in print before, Jacobs dedicated 
two years of i~tensive research and study 
1e days to round it up. His material is augmented 
1's warf™ by a thoughtful summary of film styles, 
le, un- § trends, and content since the movies’ un- 
ends af™ impressive birth in 1896, plus critical eval- 
nan in ™ uations of such film great as Chaplin and 
| home ## Disney and the outstanding directors of 
s sensi- (@ the past and present. Jacobs himself comes 
agging J in for passing mention as the director of 
ne the “Hopi,” a documentary of the Indian tribe, 
t that # and “Tree Trunk to Head,” a study of a 
“little # sculptor at work. 
nough Almost any chapter makes fascinating 
m the reading: the sections on the financial set- 
up of filmdom, the cutthroat struggle for 
, Hil @ control as the infant industry took on 
nental the aspect of Big Business, the personali- 
rama, ties of the past, and the film techniques 
th an § of today. And few readers will fail to react 
eating to the story of the cinema’s fabulous ado- 
d the ff lescence, and the fantastic adventures of 
yne in the pioneers whose sometimes fumbling, 
retro- sometimes magic touch transformed “an- 
Chris- other toy for Thomas Edison” into an art 
| may that in the guise of entertainment not 
n the only reflects the American way of life and 
cast, thought but in some measure molds them. 
bring (Tae Rise or tHe AMERICAN Fim. 585 


cle of pages, 180,000 words. Illustrations, bibli- 


ography, index. Harcourt, Brace, New 
Paul § York. $4.50.) 


Broadway-Hollywood Pact 


After several years of wrangling negotia- 
tions between Hollywood producers and 
the Dramatists Guild, the playwrights last 
week signed a pact to govern West Coast 
financing of Broadway plays beyond the 
minimum basic agreement now in prac- 
tice. 

Under the old agreement, studio play 
backers had to buy the vehicle’s screen 
rights in the open market. By terms of the 
new pact the rights may be bought in ad- 
vance by a minimum payment allotted at 
the rate of $5,000 for the play’s first- 
week run, an additional $2,500 for its sec- 
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dard’s presence as a beleaguered heiress. 
Gale Sondergaard, Douglass Montgomery, 
John Beal, George Zucco. 


ALLEGHENY Uprisinc (RKO-Radio) : 
In 1769 James Smith and eighteen of his 
Indian fighters captured Fort Bedford— 
the first fort ever taken from the British 
by American colonists. Handicapped by 
too much talk and a mawkish romance, 
this fictionization of Smith’s long-rifle ac- 
tivities makes only for a modérately rous- 
ing melodrama. John Wayne, Claire 
Trevor, Wilfrid Lawson, George Sanders, 
Brian Donlevy, John F. Hamilton. 





ond, and a total of $15,000 if it survives 
for three weeks. Purchase prices in excess 
of the minimum are computed by a sched- 
ule based on the play’s running expenses, 
its weekly gross, and the length of its 
showing on Broadway and the road. These 
rates, of course, apply solely to the pur- 
chase of screen rights and do not replace 
the author’s regular play royalties. 

A number of film executives, particular- 
ly those representing M-G-M, are report- 
ed dissatisfied with several clauses in the 
agreement, and Robert E. Sherwood, re- 
tiring president of the Dramatists Guild, 
is pessimistic about the chances of attract- 
ing Hollywood financing back to Broad- 
way. Nevertheless, it is expected that 
some film financing of play production will 
be resumed as soon as the theater manag- 
ers ratify the Guild pact. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


THe Cat anp THE Canary (Para- 
mount): The haunted manse in the bay- 
ous of John Willard’s 1922 “chiller” comes 
back to the screen after a dozen years with 
its familiar sliding panels, clutching hands, 
and eerie exercises intact, but freshened 


by Bob Hope’s comedy and Paulette God- 





Thriller: Paulette Goddard in 


BOOKS 





Saga of 39 Years in China 
as Viewed by Lin Yutang 


The word “great” as applied to a work 
of fiction has been so lightly tossed around 
by reviewers and publishers’ blurbists that 
it has just about lost all meaning. Yet it 
would be difficult to find a more just and 
fitting description of the novel Lin Yutang 
has written about his native land. 

MoMENT IN PEKING is a magnificent 
book, a unique one; it is a novel with a 
Chinese setting, with Chinese characters, 
but written in English by a Chinese. Al- 
though comparable to certain Western 
novels, specifically the sagas of Knut 
Hamsun, Sholem Asch, and Ladislas Rey- 
mont, this tale is not a chronicle of the 
growth of the soil or the folk; it tells the 
story of China’s social and political up- 
heaval, begun with the Boxer Rebellion 
of 1900 and continuing to this day, as re- 
flected in the lives and manners of the 
grande bourgeoisie. 

Two wealthy Peking families, one mer- 
cantile, the other official, supply most of 
the 80-odd characters; chief among them 


‘The Cat and the Canary’ 
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Thurber parable: continuing wars erased civilization and wiped out mankind until eventually . |. 


... nothing was left... 


are two sisters, Mulan and Mochow, 
daughters of the herb merchant Yao. As 
the book begins, the Yao family is in flight 
from Peking, which is in the hands of the 
Boxers. In the confusion of a refugee- 
crowded road, little Mulan is separated 
from her parents and kidnaped. She is 
rescued and restored to them by Tseng 
Wenpo, a rich official of the empire. By 
this circumstance, two great patrician fam- 
ilies come to know each other and, by 
subsequent intermarriage, become allied 
in their interests and fortunes. The bril- 
liant pageant of China in all its beauty 
and violence is seen through the eyes of 
these people and their servants, concu- 
bines, foes, and relations. For all its rich- 
ness and solemnity of incident, the writing 
is charged with the author’s bubbling 
sense of fun; it is this continuous thread 
of comedy which gives the book its uni- 
versal humanity. 

As the times change, as the Manchu 
empire gives way to the republic of Sun 
Yat-sen and the republic, in turn, to the 
tragic succession of Communist Kuomin- 
tang government, war lord, and national 
governments ending in the present Japa- 
nese invasion, Dr. Lin follows the lives of 
his Yaos and Tsengs with complete de- 
tachment and philosophical humor. There 
isn’t an indignant line in the book. Like 
the persons he writes about, the author 
is fatalist, content to record events as 
they happened in “this earthly life where 
men strive but gods rule.” In that Orien- 
tal detachment, perhaps, lies the book’s 
greatness. (Moment 1n Pexine. 815 
pages, 330,000 words. John Day, New 
York. $3.) 





Serious Funnymen 


Two genii of the comic spirit, James 
Thurber and William Steig, appear this 
week as authors of picture books with 
serious overtones. For some reason, the 
jacket blurbist for each book felt called 
upon to warn readers that the cartoons 
carry a profound message. It would have 
been better to let each reader decode the 
message for himself. 

Tue Last Fiower is Thurber’s offering 
to an about-to-be-war-torn world. It is a 
parable which begins with Man, that 


except one man... 
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l'rom The Last Flower (Harpers) 


... and one flower 











scoundrel, up to his immemorial trick of 
destroying all he loves and admires. War 
rages over the earth, denuding the land of 
all vegetation, reducing civilization to 
rubble, and demoting homo sapiens to a 
dismal species without love or culture and 
in constant dread of attack by rabbits. 
From this state of affairs, the human race 
is rescued by a young girl who chances 
one day on the last flower in the world. 
Love of beauty, love of man for woman 
are reborn. The world rebuilds. But along 
comes another war, and finally only three 
things are left on the globe: one man, 
one woman, and again one flower. The 
completion of the cycle should be left to 
Thurber. 

Steig’s Anout Prope is ancther matter. 
The creater of those famous juvenile 
jackanapes, “Small Fry,” here wanders 
into the borderland of the unconscious and 
portrays in a series of amazing symbolical 
drawings the various neuroses, phobias, 
and manias that harass Man and curdle 
his emotions. The sketches are night- 
marish, and funny in an appalling and 
humiliating way—like a trip to the monkey 
house. (THe Last Firower. By James 
Thurber. 110 pages. Drawings. Harpers, 
New York $2. Asout Prorie. By William 
Steig. 105 pages. Drawings. Random 
House, New York. $2.50.) 





Common-Sense Child Rearing 


Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg and Ben- 
jamin C. Gruenberg are one of the busiest 
couples in American education. Between 
them they’ve produced nearly a score of 
books: They hold memberships in three 
dozen pedagogical organizations. Benjamin, 


and one woman . 


born 64 years ago in Bessarabia (then par, 
of Russia, now Rumanian), specializes jp 
science education: last fortnight he ¢. 
authored a sex-instruction manual for high 
schools, published by the United States 
Public Health Service. Sidonie, a 58-year. 
old Viennese, works hardest as director of 
the Child Study Association, to kee § 
parents posted on what’s new in chili 
rearing. (She and her husband are parents 
of three sons and a daughter.) This week 
she puts her 33 years’ experience in the 
field into a new book, WE, THE Parenis* 

Mrs. Gruenberg’s creed boils down to 
one essential doctrine: all children are § 
different and need different upbringing. 
But in general these rules hold good for 
most parents and their youngsters: 


§ Thumb sucking rarely, if ever, distorts 
teeth or jaws. Most children outgrow it. 


§ Don’t fuss about balanced meals. A 
youngster may want nothing but orange 
juice for a whole week, but usually he will 
baunce his food spontaneously by going 
on another “jag” of cereals or vegetables. 


{ Instead of simply saying: “Go out and 
play,” suggest specific games and toys. 


{| Young liars aren’t malicious. What they | 
imagine is real to them. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


America’s CHANCE oF Peace. By Dun- 
can Aikman and Blair Bolles. 161 pages, 
51,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $1. A realistic and rational summing 
up of our neutrality, with a plea for pre- 
paredness on all “the fronts . . . for all 
emergencies.” 


Oxtp Tippecanoe. By Freeman Cleaves. 
423 pages, 122,000 words. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, index. Scribners, New 
York. $3.75. A biography of William 
Henry Harrison, the Virginia Indian fight- 
er who became ninth President of the 
United States and who died one month 
after his inauguration. 


In Srauin’s Secret Service. By W. 6. 
Krivitsky. 273 pages, 78,000 words. Har- 
pers, New York. $3. The controversial rev- 
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*292 pages, 85,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. 
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HAND WOVEN 
BY THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 
OF NEW MEXICO 


Unique ties for Christmas. Praised by well 


dressed men everywhere.* Not sold in stores. 


Order direct from weavers. 


For over 200 years the Spanish people 
settled New Mexico have been 
raising sheep and weaving wool. Their 
looms and their craft have been handed 
down from father to son. And the col- 
orful landscape in which these people 
have lived and worked has made natu- 
ral artists of them. 
loday I take the lovely fabrics these 
people weave and have them made up 
into such stunning ties as shown here. 
These are true reproductions, made 
direct from the ties by the modern color 
camera. And well dressed men from all 
over America and abroad are now send- 
ing to me for these ties, because they 
find no others, anywhere, so beautiful 
and unique at such a low price. 


Fascinating texture 

These ties are all wool—every thread of 
them, except an invisible silk seam along the 
fringed edge. That is what gives them their 
fascinating texture. I'll admit that some men 
whohave never wornanything but silk ties hesi- 
tate at wool, But their experience with them 
ways the same. As Mr. E. McConnell of 
ni, Fla., wrote me last spring: “My wife 
e me one of your ties for Christmas. It is 
first wool tie I have ever owned. I liked the 
much that I find myself advertising it to 

the employees here.” 


\'s the story everywhere. Because when 
learn by experience that these ties are 
nd sewn so as to always tie right and 
:’ right; when they learn that they can 
le them all they please and the wrinkles 
rigiit out; and when they find they can 
it to the cleaners again and again with- 
howing wear; then they become fans 

hese ties, 


Special Christmas Price 
{ sell these fine ties for only $1.00 each, 
paid anywhere in the U.S. And for Christ- 
until December 15th only) I will send 
iny six of these ties for only $5.00. 
re’s a Christmas gift that will make any 
s eyes sparkle! 
i you take no risk! I sell ties with this 
jualified Guarantee: If any tie I send you 
sn’t please you (or the one vou give it to) 


for any reason whatsoever, send it back for 
exchange or get your money back without 
quibble. I must have satisfied customers to 
make this business successful. 


How to order 
Order by the numbers opposite each tie. For 
good measure, give me one or two alterna- 
tive numbers, in case I run out of some pat- 
tern you want. 


Send payment by personal check, postal 
money order, or bank draft. Do not send 
stamps—I cannot use them. 


For Alaska, Hawaii, and other U. S. Posses- 
sions and Territories, if you send a personal 
check I must ask you to add 25c to the 
amount—just what my bank charges for 
clearing it. 

For foreign countries all my handling costs 
are higher, so I am obliged to ask you to add 
25c to the U, S. price for every order from 
one to three ties, 50c for every six tie order, 
and so on. And remittance must be in dol- 
lars, preferably by New York bank draft. 
For Air Mail Service in U. S. (sent within 
four hours after your order is received) add 
cost for extra postage as follows: 1 tie 18¢; 
2 ties 24c; 3 ties 30c; 4 ties 36c; 6 ties 54c; 
and 6c for each additional tie above 6. 

If you want me to mail gift ties direct from 
here I will be glad to do it. I will enclese an 
attractive Gift Card with your name (or your 
own card if you prefer to send it) and put a 
jolly Christmas seal on the package. 

And finally, please print all names and ad- 
dresses. I am not much of a handwriting 
expert. 


But order quickly, please 


I must tell you that these weavers, in true 
Spanish style, start celebrating El Natividad 
pretty early in the month. So please send 
your order quickly if you want to be sure of 
Christmas deliv ery. I try to fill every order 
the day it is received, and usually do; but 
you know what a job the postal people have 
at this season. For eastern states, in par- 
ticular, let me have your order not later than 
December 12th. 

And remember, every order filled with my 
Unqualified Guarantee: If any tie I send you 
doesn’t please you, for any reason whatso- 
ever, return it for exchange, or get your 
money back without quibble. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader, 
301 Sena Plaza, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


or instance, William R. Boyd, businessman, aviator, sportsman, and world traveler, writes me 

om Hawaii: “I have bought ties in every part of the world, including the best that London and 

Paris have to offer. But I now wear nothing but your hand woven ties, because in both beauty and 
quality they are the best values I have ever seen.” 


ZIs— KOLLoa 


908—214a1m 


108-404 





* 





“All this conversation wouldn’t be 
leading up to the suggestion that I 
okay adding Newsweex for our next 
year’s advertising?” 








“Next year? We're missing the boat 
by not being represented in Newsweek 
right now! Its advertising linage is 
up again for October—75% over last 
October. That means Newsweex’s de- 
livering.” 
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elations of an ex-Soviet intelligence agent, 
which were serialized in The Saturday 


Evening Post. 


In Piace oF Sptenvor. By Constancia 
dela Mora. 433 pages, 175,000 words. In- 
dex. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3. The 
autobiography of a Spanish woman now 
in exile who served as head of the foreign 
press bureau for the Loyalist government. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


8 Faces at 3. By Craig Rice. 308 pages. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2. The 
police found Holly Inglehart in a faint at 
the feet of her murdered aunt. Every clock 
in the house had stopped at 3. How Jake 
Justus, the hard-boiled press agent, and 
Helene Brand, the equally hard-boiled so- 
ciety girl, proved Holly neither mad nor a 
murderer makes one of the fastest and fun- 
niest stories of the year. 


Tue Stars Spett Deatu. By Jonathan 
Stagge. 268 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$2. A country doctor and the signs of the 
Zodiac play hob with foreign agents on the 
trail of a pacifistic scientist’s formula for a 
super-explosive. A long-bowed but enter- 
taining tale of implausible intrigue, with 
love and pacifism triumphant. 





SPORTS 





Grid Communiqué No. 7: 
Notre Dame Finally Upset; Rain 
Stymies Southern Passers 


Luck ran out on the supposedly lucky 
Irish last week and shoved Notre Dame 
from the lofty summit of unbeaten and 
untied teams. The South Benders, who 
had previously annexed two triumphs by 
three points and two games by just one 
point, were outfooted by Iowa on Nile 
Kinnick’s drop-kick point after touch- 
down 7-6. Another unbeaten team, Dart- 
mouth, also fell a victim of football’s big 
toe when a 33-yard place-kick field goal 
by Bob Hinchman, third-string back, gave 
Princeton a 9-7 upset. 


{| Perhaps the most unusual developments 
of Nov. 11 occurred in the South, where 
rains transformed pigskins into slimy 
chunks of unmanageable mud. In Shreve- 
port, La., the ball was as elusive as a cake 
of soap in a bathtub, and Texas Tech and 
Centenary wanted none of it. They kicked 
it back and forth the amazing total of 75 
times, the game ending in a 0-0 draw. In 
equally wet College Station, Texas, the 
Texas A. & M. gridders must have set a 
reverse record for football in the forward- 
passing Southwest. In turning back South- 
ern Methodist 6-2 and gaining their eighth 
straight victory, the Aggies attempted 
only one pass, and it missed fire. 


{ The big unbeaten, untied team cf the 
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Hail and Farewell 


by JOHN LARDNER 


J ust before New York State vot- 
ers legalized pari-mutuel betting on 
horses by a vote of two to one last 
week, a bookmaker with whom I am 
acquainted (in a purely social way) at- 
tached himself to the middle button of 
my overcoat and said: 

“Friend, have you stopped to think 
what it will mean to your kiddies if the 
mutuels go through?” 

“Tt will not concern my kiddies,” I 
replied coldly. “As long as I can provide 
burlap tc clothe their little backs, no 
child of mine will accept a job selling 
mutuel tickets.” 

“That ain’t the point,” said the book- 
maker. “The point is that those scrawny 
tots of yours, and millions like them, 
will be left alone and unguarded to 
raise hob all day while their mothers go 
out to the track and bet. 

“Statistics show that wherever the 
mutuels are legalized, they lure women 
from the home, the ball game, the cock- 
pit, the pool table, and the dice board 
to the race track, where they bet. Chil- 
dren go barefoot while the head of the 
house takes her frugal savings from the 
sugar bowl. and feeds them to the in- 
satiable machine. Homes are wrecked. 
Whole communities are sucked dry. 
The suicide rate—” 

The fellow was crying real tears when 
I left him. Nothing is more sincere and 
moving than the eloquence of a book- 
maker denouncing the mutuels. Since 
New York, before last Tuesday’s vote, 
was the final stronghold of bookmaking, 
the boy: outdid themselves for a week 
before the election. 

At the Empire City track on the last 
day of racing there this season—the last 
day of racing before the fatal vote— 
they were giving money away, than 
which there is no truer index of the 
bookmaker’s emotion. Sometimes these 
contributions soared as high as 50 cents. 
I had a bet (purely social) which won 
at odds of 34% to 1—$17.50 to $5. The 
friendly cashier gave me eighteen bucks. 

“The four bits is on the house, Ace- 
Deuce,” he said, addressing me by my 
nom de course. “The mutuels won’t do 
that for you, will they?” 

That much is true. Under the liberal 
system known as “breakage,” when a 
mutuel bet does not come out even to 
the nearest dime, the machine keeps the 
odd pennies. Naturally, these odd pen- 
nies amount to a tidy sum when all the 


bets are added together, and the break- 
age is no small item in the track’s 
revenue. 

Now that bookmaking is dead—only 
a few books at most, and those heavily 
taxed, will be permitted to cater to ec- 
centric millionaires in New York club- 
houses next season — sentimental old 
codgers like myself must be forgiven for 
heaving a manly sigh. The machine age 
encroaches everywhere, and the book- 
maker, though strictly a wolf at heart, 
was a human being in the technical 
sense of the phrase. You could match 
wits with him, if you spotted him two 
strokes a hole. Like knives and fire- 
crackers, he was fun to play with. 

I grant you that the machine general- 
ly pays better odds for place and show. 
The mutuel system is simpler and more 
orderly. Furthermore, it does not sneer 
down its nose at the $2 bettor—on the 
contrary, if the ticket seller sees you 
hesitating in front of his stall with $2 
in your hand, he is just as likely as not 
to reach out with a hoe and scoop you 
in. The bookmaker insulted you face to 
face. 

There have been bookmakers who 
were almost as machinelike in their cold 
reckoning power as the mutuels. A 
young pricemaker-about-town named 
Coley Madden, for instance, could 
glance at a slate of eight or ten horses 
and tell you instantly what percentage 
the book had in its favor. Having taken 
every course in mathematics available 
at Columbia University, and sometimes 
lectured to the students on aspects of 
lightning calculation, Mr. Madden was 
invaluable to the whole bookmaking 
ring as a price fixer. His brother Eddie, 
without the ’varsity touch, was even 
more so. 

But even the coldest calculators in 
the ring were human, with human frail- 
ties. In order to beat another book to 
your trade, they would lengthen the 
price on a horse, if they thought the 
horse was a loser. In other words, they 
were guessing. They even guessed with 
their own money. I mean that most 
bookmakers, being saps under the skin, 
have gone broke betting on horses 
themselves. 

The machine possesses no such weak- 
ness. As far as I can see, the best thing 
to do, if the mutuels come to your 
town, is strap your wife to a chair, lock 
the kiddies in the cellar, and represent 
the family yourself. 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 


WEEK END NOV. 17-18 


Michigan over Penn 

Tulane over Columbia 
Fordham over St. Mary’s 
Manhattan over Detroit 
Nebraska over Pitt 

Princeton over Yale 

Penn State over Army 

Cornell over Dartmouth 
Boston College over Boston University 
Holy Cross over Carnegie Tech 
Colgate over Syracuse 

Texas A. & M. over Rice 
Texas over Texas Christian 
Southern Methodist over Arkansas 
North Carolina over Duke* 
Georgia Tech over Alabama 
Tennessee over Vanderbilt** 
Minnesota over Iowa 

Ohio State over Illinois 

Notre Dame over Northwestern 
Purdue over Wisconsin 
Missouri over Oklahoma 
Oregon State over California 
Washington State over Stanford 
U.C.L.A. over Santa Clara 





*Underdog special 

** Bombshell 

[Score on judgment-passes for week Nov. 
11: completed, 14; fumbled, 10; both sides 
offside, 1. Success average to date: 95 right. 
47 wrong, 8 tied: 66.9%] 
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East, Cornell, managed to brush past Col- 
gate 14-12 by twice performing the unique 
maneuver of running for its points after 
touchdown. One of these sprints was in- 
tentional; the other, a spur-of-the-moment 
bit of genius following a blocked place 
kick. The big unbeaten team of the Far 
West, Southern California, handed Stan- 
ford’s Indians a 33-0 scalping, the worst 
defeat in a series dating back to 1905. 


] Following Dartmouth’s 33-0 humiliating 
march through Yale a fortnight ago, Ray- 
mond (Ducky) Pond, the Elis’ coach, lost 
his usual quiet dignity and restraint. 
Ducky publicly branded his team “the 
worst I ever coached at Yale,” and he 
singled out only three players as doing 
their full shares—Capt. Bill Stack, center, 
Bob Brooks, tackle, and Ted Harrison, 
sub back. Some alumni felt Pond was 
merely acting the role of a sour loser and 
recalled that at the season’s beginning he 
rated his line “the best I ever coached at 
Yale.” Others felt the team urgently 
needed some such hypodermic as Pond 
injected. At any rate, it worked—last 
week the Elis showed new life and suc- 
ceeded in tying an improved Brown team 
14-all. 


At least one team in the nation ap- 
parently makes no bones that it hires 
players. An auditor in Atlanta, looking 


over the books of the South Georgia 
Teachers College (at Statesboro), came 
across this item last week: “$1,643—pay- 
ments to students for playing football and 
basketball.” 


q Along with Cornell and Texas Aggies, 
Tennessee (which last week walloped The 
Citadel 34-0) and Duquesne (which 
dodged past North Carolina State 7-0) 
have survived seven weeks as the Big 
Four of the year. There are, however, 
many lesser lights who remain unbeaten 
and untied, the class of the leagues in 
which they compete: Slippery Rock Teach- 
ers (Pa.), New Britain Teachers (Conn.), 
Maryville Teachers (Mo.), De Sales 
(Ohio) , Louisiana Normal; San Jos: State 
(Calif.), Fresno State (Calif.), Colorado 
Mines, and Manchester College (Ind.). 
Manchester’s star back, Don (Hank) 
Lieberum—22 years old, 6 feet tall, 180 
pounds, president of the senior class— 
leads all scorers in the country with 102 
points. In team scoring, Manchester, with 
a total of 289 points compiled in seven 
games while opponents got only 16, leads 
the nation. 





Baseball Labor Note 


Baseball players receive their full an- 
nual salaries during the season and are sup- 
posed to be thrifty enough to salt away 
savings for the winter, when no pay comes 
in. But hard-up members of the Indian- 
apolis Club (American Association) 
claimed last week that since no pay is now 
forthcoming they are unemployed, and they 
applied to the State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission for benefits. The 
chances of getting the money are micro- 
scopic. A similar application by the Indian- 
apolis Indians in 1938 was turned down. 
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i ng Courtesy of Manchester 
Don Lieberum, nation’s top scorer 


The Horse World Series 


In the absence of many prominent for. 
eigners—notably the jumpers of Cuba, Ire. 
land, and Canada, and the flashy Cany. 
dian Mounties—the sponsors of the Ng. 
tional Horse Show might have arranged g 
curtailed program this year and blamed 
it on world conditions. Instead, the parade 
of equine talent, running afternoon and 
night throughout all of last week in Mad. 
ison Square Garden, New York City, went 
through a schedule comparing favorably 
with the horse world series of the past, 

Pinch-hitting for the Canadian 
Mounties, the hard-riding Grey Horse Bat. 
tery of Fort Myer, Va.—48 horses con. 
trolled by 24 men—pulled rumbling cais. 
sons around the arena nightly, missing 
flaming torches by inches. But perhaps the 
high spot of every evening was the solo 
ride by Maj. Hiram E. Tuttle of Fort 
Riley, Kan., on his “dressage” horses, Vast 
and Olympic. Alternating horses each 
night, Major Tuttle seemed perched on a 
throne of magic; his animals galloped 
backward, changed lead, and two-tracked 
to the side without evident direction. 

In the standard traditional events of 
the show, the popular favorite was Little 
Squire (owned by Mrs. William Ken- 
nedy), a 13-hand high gelding who won 
the open jumper championship. Best in 
the hunter division was illuminator (owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Untermeyer). 
Moreland Maid (owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Victor Weil) topped the saddle horse 
division, and three horses shared harness 
honors: Wensleydale Pilot (Hawthorn 
Farms); Vanity (Mr. and Mrs. Weil); 
and a pony Highland Cora (James 
Franceschini). On Meadow Sensation, 
Muriel Arthur won the Good Hands 
trophy—emblematic of the juvenile riding 
championship of America—from a field 
of 50 competitors. 

The laurels in the International Military 
jumping events were divided among the 
only three entries—Chile, Mexico, and 
the United States—with an edge to the 
spectacular Chileans. Their team of four— 
Maj. Eduardo Yanez, Lt. Hernan Vigil, 
Capt. Pelayo Izurieta, and Capt. Armando 
Fernandez—won the coveted team low- 
scoring competition with only twelve 
faults in three days, and Captain Fernan- 
dez and Captain Izurieta tied for first in 
the International Individual Military 
Championship. They settled the tie by 
tossing a coin, Captain Fernandez winning 
the call. 

A coin toss also gave Lt. Franklin Wing 
of the United States Army team first prize 
in the $1,000 International Military Stake 
after he had tied with a teammate, Capt. 
Royce A. Drake. 

In two events, the Mexicans rode more 
than well—they rode perfectly: Capt. 
Humberto Mariles in. the Bowman Cup, 
and Capt. Ramiro Palafox in the Inter- 
national Military Special. 
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National Horse Show: the Grey Horse Battery thundering through exciting maneuvers 


rieta on Deseada, Captain Fernandez on Andina 


to the 
four— 
Vigil, 
mando 
low- 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Capt. Ramire Palafox of Mexico jumping Aquila Blanca to victory -- Maj. H. E. Tuttle (U: 8.) on Vast 
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EDUCATION 





Catholic U.’s 50th Birthday 
Marked by a Big Observance 


The Catholic University of America has 
an insignificant endowment, but it usually 
knows where its next dime is coming from. 
One Sunday every year, by the Pope’s 
orders, Catholics all over the nation fill 
collection baskets with coins dedicated to 
the Washington school’s support. And 
every dime has its effect on the farthest 
reaches of the nation’s Catholicism, for 
Catholic U. educates about 60 per cent 
of the priests, nuns, brothers, and laymen 
who teach in America’s Catholic high 
schools and colleges. 

It is a truly national school. With Pope 
Leo XIII’s blessing and a $300,000 gift 
from Mary Gwendoline Caldwell, a utility 
magnate’s daughter, it opened on Nov. 13, 
1889, as a seminary, with 42 students and 
a 60-acre campus. Its ultimate rulers 
were—and still are—the nation’s bishops, 
who speak through a trustee board of 
clergy and laymen that includes Alfred 
E. Smith end Supreme Court Justice 
Pierce Butler. 

But Catholic U. has outgrown its 
seminary youth. Laymen’s neckties now 
appear in its classrooms as often as 
priests’ clerical collars and nuns’ wimples. 
It has 2,000 students, 250 acres, and 
eighteen buildings for schools ranging from 
canon law to nursing and engineering. 
It is the only Catholic member of the 
Association of American Universities. 

This Monday was the university’s 50th 
birthday, and it put itself on a three-day 
exhibition for 100 of its governing bishops. 
In the gymnasium they heard a solemn 
mass celebrated by the university chancel- 
lor, Archbishop Michael J. Curley of Balti- 
more and Washington. The Rt. Rev. 
Joseph M. Corrigan, rector, reviewed a 
patriotic massing ef the colors (in line 
with Pope Pius XI’s request last year that 
Catholic U. stress education for citizen- 
ship). In a message of greeting, President 
Roosevelt disclosed he was a distant cousin 
of James Roosevelt Bayley, Episcopal min- 
ister who shifted to Catholicism in 1842, 
and later became bishop of Baltimore 
(1872-77) and Apostolic delegate to the 
United States. Finally, there was a six-min- 
ute broadcast from the Vatican—an ad- 
dress in English by Pius XII, who a 
quarter century ago debated for a time 
whether to accept a professorship at Cath- 
olic U., or to stick—as he did—to his post 
in the Papal Secretariat of State. 

Speaking slowly and with a heavy ac- 
cent, His Holiness recalled his 1936 visit 
(as Papal Secretary of State Cardinal 
Pacelli) to the United States and to the 
university: “Our pleasure is all the deeper 
and more intimate for the fact that we 
have had the good fortune to see with our 
own eyes the great work you have ac- 




















Birthday: et IE Catholic U.’s administration building 





The R Rt. Rev. laakd M. F sadheges 


complished.” And he reiterated the plea 
for religious education in America’s schools 
—public as well as parochial—that he 
first voiced Saturday in his encyclical 
to the American hierarchy (see page 33) : 
“Our hope rests in the schools of Christian 
culture, old and new, among which stands 
your Catholic University as a typical 
example.” 





Inter-American Education 


Last year 7,500 European students came 
to the United States—on fellowships and 
of their own free will—to study at Amer- 
ican universities; at the same time 8,000 
Americans went to European universities, 
most of them in England and France. The 
outbreak of war stymied this exchange: it 
not only meant mobilization to many of 
the Europeans; it restricted travel by the 
Americans. 


Harris & Ewing 


But for some years the American repub- 
lics have been attempting to increase in- 
tellectual exchange between the United 
States and Latin America. (At present only 
1,000 Latin Americans study at United 
States universities; even fewer norteamer- 
icanos go south.) Hence war has helped 
shift attention to the problems discussed 
by 400 United States educators who last 
week crowded into the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, for a two-day conference on 
Inter-American Relations in the Field of 
Education, called by the State Depart- 
ment’s Division of Cultural Relations. 

Secretary of State Hull gave the edu- 
cators the keynote: “The Western Hemis- 
phere has succeeded to a marked degree in 
making itself free from the militarism of 
the Old World, and free from the idea that 
only through successive wars can its civili- 
zation be maintained. The relations among 
[American] nations . . , must rest .. . on 
contacts between teacher and _ teacher; 
between student and student.” 

Other speakers outlined the chief means 
of increasing those contacts. At Buenos 
Aires in 1936 the American republics 
adopted a convention providing for the an- 
nual exchange of one professor and two 
graduate students or teachers between 
each of the nations ratifying the conven- 
tion. To date twelve of the 21 republics— 
including the United States—have ratified, 
and Congress has appropriated $75,000 to 
carry out the United States end of the 
plan. 

Now details must be worked out where- 
by colleges and universities will provide 
exchange students with tuition; other 
sources will pay for room and board, and 
transportation compa.?:es will reduce fares. 
Already Pan American Airways have of- 
fered to help with the last problem by of- 
fering “travel fellowships” carrying free 
transportation for United States students 
selected to study in Latin - American 
schools. 
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You Ay BE about to take off for 
Mexico or Montreal . . . 


Or you may be stepping out to 
the swankiest white tie function in 
years... 


In either case, you can’t climb 
into any other car that will fit the 
picture so well, and take you there 
with so much ease and comfort as 
this dazzling new 1940 Packard 
One-Twenty! 

For this big, 127-inch wheelbase 
blue-blood has more sleek good looks 
than ever. And its straight-eight, 120 
horsepower motor makes greased light- 
ning worry about a new rival! 


Popular though this famous car 
has been from the beginning, the 
1940 One-Twenty is a car that, 
unless we miss our guess, is going to 
smash all existing Packard sales 
records. For it’s a one-in-a-million 





car in every department of motoring! 


How to spoil yourself for other cars 


The moment your eyes fall on that 
longer, sweeping bonnet, that nar- 
rower, rounded radiator, those 
gleaming side-grilles . . . you’ll know 
that here is beauty you’ve got to 
have around! 

Slip into the driver’s seat, and let 
that straight-eight motor begin to 
whisper. Because thisspeed-streamed 
One-Twenty has so much more horse- 
power per pound of automobile weight, 
you'll feel as though you were hitched 
to a comet! 

Now for one you'll find hard to 
swallow—till you try it. Find your- 
self a bad road you know. This last 
is important—for unless you know 
how bad the road is you won’t 
believe it in this new One-Twenty! 


























It makes a neglected, back-country 
road seem as smooth as new-laid 


concrete! . . . for which miracle you 
can thank Packard’s improved Safe- 
T-fleX suspension, the envy of the 
automotive industry. 

Yes, Mr. and Mrs. America, this 
year’s One-Twenty is a millionaire’s 
car at a family-on-a-budget price. It’s 
as easy to buy as it is thrifty to run. 

Come and try one out. We bet we 
never get it away from you! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Chicago Institute Scans 
Half Century From ‘New Dawn’ 
Down to ‘Glorious Noon’ 


Now the nation’s second largest mu- 
seum, the Art Institute of Chicago rose 
from the ashes of the great Chicago fire of 
1871, which destroyed 300 American and 
foreign paintings belonging to the Acade- 
my of Design. This week the Art Institute 
looks back to the years which followed this 
“terrible blow to art” and to 1888, when 
the young Midwestern museum first an- 
nounced an annual show of American 
paintings and sculpture. (When The Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean hailed this announce- 
ment as “a new dawn, whose first rays are 
so bright and tender as to indicate a glori- 
ous noon,” that newspaper was rebuked 
for vulgar, provincial optimism by The 
New York Times.) 

From the 13,257 paintings and 2,643 
sculptures shown in institute annuals in the 
past 50 years, the museum now presents 
—from now until Jan. 7—181 paintings 
and 46 pieces of sculpture, chronologically 
arranged in nine second-floor galleries as 
“Half a Century of American Art.” The 
show is both a tribute to institute sagacity 
and, with the help of catalogue excerpts 
from reviews of the day, a side swipe at 
intolerant critics. But it is also a history 
of changing American taste. 

The first annual included Winslow Ho- 
mer’s famous “Eight Bells,” Eastman John- 
son’s “Corn Shelling,” and Albert Ryder’s 
“The Temple of the Mind.” “But we must 
not deceive ourselves,” Daniel Catton 
Rich, institute director, notes in the pres- 
ent catalogue. “An occasional Whistler or 
Chase was planted among acres of Mow- 
brays, Poores, Currans, Moellers. Popular 
approval . . . was reserved for ‘very fin- 
ished works.’ Many a study was hailed 
as ‘a pretty conceit.’ Others were said 
to express ‘much delicacy of sentiment,’ 
while now and then a canvas ‘excited 
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compassion in the mind of the beholder’. 

Then as now, few prizewinners excited 
much compassion from anybody. The pub- 
lic was peeved when George Inness, whose 
oils were neither “nobie” nor “in the care- 
ful manner,” walked off with a prize. One 
critic could find no “technique” in the 
dashing John Singer Sargent; others later 
criticized the “streaky, speckled brush- 
work” of the American impressionist 
Childe Hassam. When George Bellows’ 
“Forty-Two Kids” was exhibited in the 
1908 show, The Record-Herald’s critic 
feared it might “prejudice one permanent- 
ly against its author.” When the New York 
Armory show of 1912, America’s introduc- 
tion to modern French painting, reached 
the Chicago Art Institute, it caused a na- 
tional scandal. 

Another free-for-all centered around the 
winner of the 1935 Logan Prize, Doris 
Lee’s “Thanksgiving,” which Eleanor 
Jewett of The Chicago Tribune described 
as “a cartoon in color.” 

A little overshadowed by the institute’s 
more glamorous show of Italian master- 





In famous CMéoigo hoe: Eastman 
Johnson’s ‘Corn Shelling’ (1888) . . 
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pieces of Botticelli, Michelangelo, Raphael, 
and others lent by the Italian Government 
to the San Francisco World’s Fair (News. 
WEEK, June 12), which also opens this 
week, “Half a Century of American Apt” 
—from John La Farge’s “La Suonatore” 
to Grant Wood’s “American Gothic”—j, 
nevertheless an entertaining and stimulat. 
ing history of art in America. 





So'dier-Artist’s Show 


is Quintanilla is a Spanish painter 

raised the republican flag over the 
«oyal Palace in Madrid in 1931, even 
before he knew Alfonso had abdicated, 
and led the Loyalist charge which cap. 
tured the Montafia Barracks in Madrid jp 
1936. Hence, when he arrived in this coun. 
try in January 1938, his fame as a soldier 
was on a par with his reputation as an 
artist. 

“I arrived here sad and demoralized,” 
the painter explained in a letter to his 
good friend and drinking companion Er- 
nest Hemingway. “I didn’t know whether 
I should commit suicide or get married, 
which is to prolong life; I married. I didn’t 
know whether to take to alcohol or to 
work, and I worked.” 

Last week the results of that work went 
on view at the Associated American Art- 
ists Galleries in New York—Quintanilla’s 
first American show of paintings. Included 
are five frescoes intended for the Spanish 
Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair 
(which wasn’t built because of the Span- 
ish war), 27 drawings—which critics pre- 
ferred to his oils and frescoes—24 etchings, 
and 29 canvases which depict the Amer- 
ican scene with a Spanish accent. 





American Tribute to Cézanne 


This year marks the centenary of the 
birth of Paul Cézanne, who spent a neg- 
lected life gazing at nature with fresh 
eyes and was roundly ribbed by contem- 
poraries accustomed to the slick, academic 





Art Institute of Chicago photos 


... Forty-Two Kids’ by bite Bellows (1908 08), and Doris Lee’s controversial ‘Thanksgiving’ (1935) 
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THE NEW DICTAPHONE 





An ultra-modern dictating 


machine, so small, so light, 


so attractive that it suggests 


the perfection of a finely- 


earved cameo. 





 gereee. Dictaphone presents its new Cameo Model— 
which in contour and every graceful line explains the 
choice of its name. 


Shorter, lower and lighter than previous Dictaphone 
models, the new Cameo bespeaks in its flowing symmetry the 
modern efficiency of its design—compels instant admiration. 


With the new convenience of smaller size, the new machine 
has all the reliability for which Dictaphone has long been 
famous. The ultra-light pick-up portability of this modern 
dictating machine extends the universal usefulness of Dicta- 
phone. You can take your office with you, wherever you go. 


oh 





The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corp 


Try the new Dictaphone Cameo dictating machine — with 
no obligation. Just fill in the coupon below. Mail it now! 


DICTAPHONE NTV-11-20 


Dictaph Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., n. ¥. G 
In Canada—Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 





(1 Send me additional information about the new Dictaphone 
Cameo dictating machine. 

[1 I should like to see and try the new Dictaphone Cameo 
without obligation. 
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products of the firmly entrenched salons 
(NewsweEEk, Jan. 30). 

Already major exhibitions in Paris, 
Lyon, and London have paid homage to 
the French artist now universally recog- 
nized as the father of modern art, and last 
week came the opening of a graceful Amer- 
ican tribute—an exhibition at the Marie 
Harriman Gallery in New York. There 
“The Harvesters*” will shortly join nine- 
teen other oils—five of them publicly 
shown for the first time in America—and 
thirteen water colors by the disagreeable 
old hermit of Aix-en-Provence. Among the 
paintings are three portraits of Mme. 
Cézanne and four of the famous still-lifes 
of red apples. 

Few who attended the brilliant opening 
remembered the quip of an American who 
attended the first Cézanne show in 1895, 
when the painter was still an artistic storm 
center. Of “Woman in a Fur Cape,” 
painted around 1883, the artist James A. 
McNeill Whistler sneered: “If a child of 10 
had drawn that on his slate, his mother— 
if she was a good mother—would have 
given him a whipping.” 











MUSIC 





The Saxophone Goes High-Hat 
in Solo With Philharmonic 


A slim young man with a shock of red 
hair and horn-rimmed spectacles smashed 
a 98-year tradition for America’s oldest 
orchestra, the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, last Saturday night. As he 
stepped out on the Carnegie Hall plat- 
form, Sigurd Rascher raised to his lips an 
instrument that never before had figured 
as a solo vehicle in the orchestra’s regular 
subscription series. The moaning sax be- 
loved of the dance bands had been for- 
mally lifted into the ranks of musical roy- 
alty. 

Adolphe Sax’ century-old invention had 
figured in serious music before, of course. 
In Boston as long ago as 1903, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Hall commissioned Debussy to write 
a rhapsody for saxophone and orchestra. 
Since then, a number of composers have 
paid their respects to the instrument by 
writing for it—among them Glazunoff, 
Eric Coates, and Jacques Ibert (Rascher 
played Ibert’s concertino for saxophone 
and orchestra and Debussy’s composition) . 
Moreover, various composers have used 
the instrument in orchestral scores as a 
device for binding together the regular 
brass choir and the gentler woodwinds (it 
shares some qualities of both choirs, as it 
is a brass instrument with a single reed 





*First Cézanne brought to America, “The 
Harvesters” was acquired at the 1895 Paris 
show by the late John Osborne Sumner, pro- 
fessor of the history of art and architecture at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Cambridge, Mass. 


like the clarinet). But for the most part 
the saxophone has been featured in brass 
bands and dance orchestras, and its eleva- 
tion to solo rank by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony is significant in the changing 
concepts of modern tone color. 

The young soloist, who only a few weeks 
earlier had made his American debut with 
the Boston Symphony, admits that all his 
musical friends called him crazy when he 
decided to take up saxophone playing in 
a serious way. Rascher started out, in 
fact, as a clarinetist in Germany (he was 
born there in 1907 of a Swedish father and 
an English mother). He soon found there 
was more business for the saxophonist in 
dance orchestras, so he switched instru- 
ments to earn a livelihood. But in 1932, 





Sigurd Rascher glorifies the sax 


having decided to specialize on the instru- 
ment that he first played from necessity, 
he made his solo saxophone debut at the 
Hanover music festival. From there he 
went to Copenhagen, organized a saxo- 
phone class in the Royal Danish Conserva- 
tory, and in 1934 joined the faculty of the 
Malmé Music Conservatory in Sweden. 
Today he is a young man with a horn and 
a message: 

“Of all the wind instruments, I think 
the saxophone is the most suitable for solo 
playing. It offers the greatest possibilities 
for altering expression, color, pitch, tone 
. .. The reason it has been so badly abused 
is that there has been no tradition of 
playing it. I have made it my work to do 
justice to it.” 
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Paganini Disciple 


According to legend, the most spectgs. 
ular violinist who ever lived was Niceoly 
Paganini. His phenomenal skill—which jp. 
cluded such a dizzy-fingered feat as play. 
ing on one string when the other string 
snapped during a concert—was a bit of 
early nineteenth-century wizardry that, ip 
the awe-struck phrase of Grove’s musica] 
dictionary, “threw the whole of musica 
Europe into a paroxysm of wonder an( 
admiration.” 

This week, in New York City—and, 
during the next few weeks, in Chicago, 
Montreal, Cincinnati, and other leading 
cities—the Paganini tradition is being re. 
vived by a 34-year-old French-born violin. 
ist, Zino Francescatti, who is now making 
his first tour of this country. He has Pa. 
ganini training—by proxy. The Italian 
wizard’s only official violin pupil was Er. 
nesto Camillo Sivori, who in turn became 
the teacher of Francescatti’s father. The 
father, in turn, gave young Zino his only 
training on the fiddle. 

The boy’s prowess was evident at the 
age of 5, when he made his first public ap- 
pearance; at 10 he played the Beethoven 
concerto with the Marseille orchestra. 
Early last year, after appearing with lead- 
ing orchestras throughout Europe, the 
young disciple of the Paganini tradition 
created a furor during his first tour of 
South America. There he played the Pa- 
ganini concerto in D major (the opus 6, 
originally in E flat) which he is featuring 
in his New York appearance. Of his two 
violins, a Guarnerius and a Sanctus Sera- 
phin, he plans to use the latter for that 
debut with the Philharmonic at Carnegie 


Hall. 





RECORD WEEK 


BraumMs—First Symphony. (Felix Wein- 
gartner and London Symphony. Five 12- 
inch Columbia records in album, $7.50.) 
As successor to the Weingartner-Royal 
Philharmonic reading that dates back sev- 
eral years, this version boasts a mechani- 
cal finish and sheen that its predecessor 
lacked and—in view of the conductor's 
76 years—may be considered his defini- 
tive recording of the great C minor. The 
Piano Quintet in F minor (Busch Quartet 
and Rudolf Serkin; five 12-inch Victor 
records in album, $10), also recorded be- 
fore, challenges the attention of chamber- 
music enthusiasts. 


In rhythm with the current movie “The 
Roaring Twenties” (Newsweek, Oct. 30), 
Melodies of the Twenties brings back the 
lilt of the boom era in such last-decade 
favorites as “Dardanella,” “Avalon,” “Tea 
for Two,” and “My Heart Stood Still.” 
(Emil Petti and Savoy-Plaza Orchestra. 
Five 10-inch Liberty Music Shop records 
in album, $5.50.) 
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HOW TO WIN CONTENTMENT 
INDUCE 


AND 


Music you enjoy . . . the music that 
makes you relax, and feel gloriously 
contented with life...is yours with 
a Hammond Organ in your home! 

Yes, it’s just as simple, direct and 
appealing as something-you-read- 
in-a-book! For the Hammond Organ 
is definitely within reach: easy to 
install...easy to play...easy to own. 


**Creat Dream’? becomes Real! 


So, when you stop in to see your 
Hammond dealer* tomorrow, you'll 
be on the way: to music that lets 
you relax . . . and live! 

You'll picture this modern mar- 
vel of musical instruments, in a 


BECAUSE IT’S A COMPLETE 


RELAXATION! 


4-foot square of your own living 
room. For the Hammond is just as 
compact as it is complete! 

And you'll picture many eve- 
nings to come . . . when you'll sit 
at your Hammond Organ, orches- 
trating your own musical favorites 
... hearing the vast wealth of organ 
tones responding to your touch! 

Decide now that you will own a 
Hammond Organ—and discover 
now that you can! Let your dealer* 
explain how you can purchase out- 
of-income . . . how the Hammond— 
or the Aeolian-Hammond Player 
Organ—is just as easy to own as a 
low-priced car! 


EXCELLENT ORGAN, THE HAMMOND 1S 


Just your basic knowledge of the piano 
keyboard will let you start playing the 
Hammond Organ—and your dealer will 
arrange for furtherinstruction, if you like. 


Tue Hammonp NovacnorpD: As you 
play it—like a piano—you can add 
dozens of such instrumental effects 
as "cello, flute, trumpet. Introduce 
yourself to f-u-n! Try a Hammond 
Novachord! 


USED IN OVER 2500 CHURCHES 
Na 





SCIENCE 





Eczema From Varnish: 
Strange Origins of Skin Ills 
Related to A.A.D.S. 


Eczema is not only painful and annoy- 
ing but a skin infection that can be con- 
tracted in strange fashion. During the 
1920s, when mah-jongg was at the height 
of its popularity, many players who han- 
dled the pieces or “tiles” developed eczema 
rashes on their hands that were later traced 
to lacquer finishing which contained the 
sap of a Japanese tree belonging to the 
sumac family. Abnormally sensitive per- 
sons may catch eczema from the varnish 
on tennis rackets, from hair tonics, and 
from a host of other materials. Perhaps 
one in 100 dentists gets the skin ailment 
from handling the anesthetic novocain. 

Those facts, embodied in a paper by Dr. 
Fred Wise of New York, made up but one 
of many interesting reports on skin ail- 
ments delivered in Philadelphia last week 
at a meeting of the American Academy of 
Dermatology and Syphilology. Other pa- 
pers heard by the 600 specialists attending 
included these: 


* Purplish birthmarks may be unattrac- 
tive but seldom if ever produce cancer, ac- 
cording to Dr. Eugene F. Traub. Also inno- 
cent, if not subjected to constant scratch- 
ing or other irritation, are hairy, dark-pig- 
mented warts and similar skin blemishes. 
But Dr. Traub warned about one form of 
skin disorder that should be examined by 
a physician: “The smooth, dark brown or 
dark blue marks, devoid of hair, are the 
ones that are most dangerous. It is from 
this type that melanoma [a form of seri- 
ous skin cancer] often develops.” 


{ Dr. Joseph V. Klauder of Philadelphia 
reported what many housewives know— 
that soapy water may crack and otherwise 
damage the skin. To prevent “dishwater 
hands,” he advised women to rub their 
skins with oily lotions and wear rubber 
gloves. 


* Skin inflammations make up 75 per cent 
of all occupational-disease cases in the 
United States, Dr. Marion Sulzberger of 
New York announced. 


* During the winter it’s healthier to take 
one bath a week than to soak yourself in 
the tub every day “because there’s such a 
thing as trying to be too clean.” That 
statement by Dr. Paul A. O’Leary of the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., is based 
on the fact that the combination of dry 
heat in homes and water and soap may 
cause the skin to itch and become chapped. 
“Shower baths are not quite so bad as tub 
baths in causing ‘winter itch’ because the 
immersion in water is not so great,” Dr. 
O'Leary said. “The best treatment is to 
... bathe once a week and be content with 
sponge baths in between times.” 


More Nobel Prizes 


When the Nobel Prize committee in 
Stockholm gave the $40,000 award for 
physics to Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the 
University of California last week, the 38- 
year-old scientist, notified of the honor, 
gasped: “I can’t believe it!” But the event 
was no surprise to many of Dr. Lawrence’s 
friends and colleagues. For ten years he 
has been developing the cyclotron, a pow- 
erful atom-smashing machine that has 
been used to treat cancer and the cancer- 
like disease leukemia, and he recently an- 
nounced plans to build a new supercyclo- 
tron (NEWSWEEK, June 27 and Nov. 21, 
1938; Nov. 6, 1939). A year ago he was 
a leading candidate for the award, but the 
winner was another atom smasher, Dr. 
Enrico Fermi, then of Italy and now a self- 
exiled professor at Columbia University. 

The 1939 chemistry prize went jointly 
to two authorities on the creation of sex 
hormones in the laboratory—Prof. Adolph 
Butenandt of Berlin and Prof. Leopold 
Ruzicka of Zurich, Switzerland. Prof. 
Richard Kuhn, vitamin researcher at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin, won 
the 1938 prize, the award of which was 
held over until this year. But Professors 
Kuhn and Butenandt had to refuse the 
prize, as did their fellow German scien- 
tist, Dr. Gerhard Domagk—researcher on 
sulfanilamide—who took similar action a 
fortnight ago (Newsweek, Nov. 13). For 
Hitler was angered when the Stockholm 
committee awarded the peace prize to the 
German pacifist Carl von Ossietzky in 
1935, and the result was a Nazi law for- 
bidding any German to accept the honor. 


The Great Rutherford 


In 1897 Ernest Rutherford was a 25- 
year-old physicist at the world-famous 
Cavendish Laboratories of Cambridge 
University, England. He was living at the 
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Rutherford, pioneer atom smasher; Lawrence, modern atom smasher 


start of what was to be perhaps the most 
productive era in the history of physics. 
The German researcher Roentgen had re- 
cently discovered mysterious beams that 
would penetrate flesh, and excited discus- 
sions were held about X-ray photographs 
of frogs’ bodies clearly showing the bones 
inside. An Italian engineer named Marconi 
had built an astonishing device that could 
detect electric waves—without wires—at a 
distance of more than a mile. Mme. Marie 
Curie was starting work that led to the 
discovery of radium and the element’s 
subsequent use in the treatment of cancer. 

The shy young Rutherford was also des- 
tined to join the ranks of physics’ immor- 
tals: by the time he died two years ago, 
he had received the Nobel Prize, 22 hon- 
orary degrees, and the title baron. The 
story behind those honors will be told this 
week when his authoritative biography is 
published in New York by Dr. Arthur S. 
Eve, who was former director of physics 
at McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 
and worked with Lord Rutherford for sev- 
eral years. 

One of Rutherford’s specialties was the 
atom. In 1911 he founded the theory that 
the atoms composing all matter consist of 
miniature solar systems—small compact 
nuclei with electrons revolving about them 
like tiny planets. Furthermore, his pioneer 
work in atom smashing set the stage for 
present-day efforts along this line and led 
to the oft-heard speculations about un- 
leashing atomic energy to run machinery. 
He also studied radium and other so-called 
radioactive substances and became one of 
the first to back the use of this chemical 
for curbing human cancer. 

During the World War Rutherford 
started work on an instrument that could 
detect the sound of a submarine at a great 
distance. First, however, it was necessary 
to find what a sub sounded like under 
water. So one day Rutherford and Sir 
Richard Paget—a British physicist who 
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was noted for his fine musical ear—ar- 
ranged to have a sub submerge in the 
Firth of Forth; then they took a boat some 
distance away. As the next step, Ruther- 
ford grabbed Paget by the heels and 
ducked his head under water. When Paget 
came up he was gasping, but the test 
worked: he correctly named the pitch of 
the sub’s motors, and the problem was 
solved. Telling this tale in later years, 
Rutherford commented: “I’m not so sure 
now whether I shouldn’t have let go!” 
Such anecdotes help enliven a biography 
that is done somewhat unimaginatively, 
being for the most part a routine account 
of the events of Rutherford’s life in 
straight chronological order. But there is a 
wealth of material on Rutherford’s youth, 
his days at McGill University and at the 
University of Manchester in England, and 
finally as director of the Cavendish Lab- 
oratories. (RuTHeRForD. By A. S. Eve. 
451 pages, 180,000 words. Appendix, index. 
Macmillan, New York. $5.) 





Trench Mouth Conquered 


Recent visitors to Philadelphia’s Zoolog- 
ical Garden might have observed a strange 
scene. A man held a toothsome red apple 
just above the eager nostrils of a rhinoc- 
eros. With the other hand he slipped a 
container neatly under the animal’s lower 
jaw to collect the saliva that was a nat- 
ural result of its mouth watering. 

The whole thing was part of the re- 
search being conducted by Drs. S. Leon- 
ard Rosenthal, Wallace M. McNabb, and 
Raymond C. Snyder of the University of 
Pennsylvania on an ailment known to 
doctors as uleeromembranous gingivitis or 
aeute oral spirochetosis but which in lay- 
man’s language is ordinary trench mouth. 
The disease, which affects thousands an- 
nually, received its name in the World 
War, when it swept through entire regi- 
ments and was brought to this country by 
soldiers returning from Francé. It may 
start with yellow-white patches on the 
gums, cheeks, tongue, or tonsils; in more 
advanced cases there is a metallic taste 
in the mouth and eating is painful be- 
cause of badly inflamed gums. 

But although trench mouth is a plague 
to human beings, it is not found among 
normal animals, and the three Pennsyl- 
vania researchers were seeking to learn 
what substance in animal mouths is poi- 
sonous to the corkscrew-shaped germs 
(spirochetes) that cause the malady. 

Last week, in the latest issue of the 
Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the scientists announced the anti- 
spirochete chemical in animal sputum was 
sodium carbonate—common washing soda 
—of which none was detected in the saliva 
samples of 100 students. A sodium-carbo- 
nate treatment was tried on five persons 
with trench mouth and resulted in rapid 
recoveries. 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 





U. S. Defense Orders Provide 


Bulwark Against Business Drop 


Pace of Heavy Industries 
Also Expected to Keep Plants 


Humming at Turn of Year 


For the first few weeks after the out- 
break of war, the upturn in domestic sales 
in most industries overshadowed all other 
business developments. Then, as revision 
of the Neutrality Act got under way, the 
size and nature of expected war orders 
from the belligerents became the most-dis- 
cussed topic in business circles. But, in sur- 
veying business stimulants, many analysts 
have almost overlooked another factor— 
our own national-defense program—which 
will become increasingly important after 
the turn of the year. 

Expenditures for the arms programs au- 
thorized at the last regular session of Con- 
gress are expected to exceed $135,000,000 
monthly by next June (in October, the 
total was $115,000,000). This upturn will 
provide jobs for 80,000 more workers in 
arsenals, navy yards, and private industry, 
to say nothing of the 50,000 men who will 
be added to the armed forces. Industry is 
already at work on most of the airplane, 
warship, and ordnance contracts provided 
for by this year’s program, but yet to be 
awarded are $14,250,000 in “educational 
orders” (rehearsals for war requirements) 
for machines, tools, and dies, and many 
millions more in purchases of specialized 
equipment—such as range finders, gun 
sights, ete—for the defense forces. 

These estimates of employment gains in 
the first half of the year may even-have to 
be revised upward. President Roosevelt 
has already announced his intention to ask 
Congress to approve a $275,000,000 de- 
ficiency appropriation for national defense, 
and this may include additional sums for 
trucks, combat cars, and other equipment 
wanted for expanding field maneuvers. 

In the second half of the year—which 
begins the 1941 fiscal period—industry will 
face a record peacetime call for national- 
defense supplies. The $1,300,000,000 1941 
Naval Expansion Bill (Newsweek, Nov. 
13) will further crowd Navy and private 
shipyards and contribute thousands of 
tons to steel-mill backlogs. Anxious to 
build up the initial protective forces (in- 
cluding Regular Army and National 
Guard) to the authorized peacetime 
strength of 400,000 men, the War Depart- 
ment is planning a new budget that may 
exceed $1,000,000,000, compared with 





Acme 


Boom: applicants for jobs ... 


$732,000,000 this year. In view of the trend 
toward greater mobility and increased 
mechanization of the armed forces, this 
will mean purchases of hundreds of tanks, 
combat cars, and trucks in addition to 
guns and other classifications of standard 
equipment. 

Seeking to speed up such vast programs, 
both the War and Navy Departments 
would like the statutory requirements for 
competitive bids on supplies to be waived 
to enable the placing of contracts with con- 





cerns best able to guarantee prompt de- 
liveries. Furthermore, the Navy wants the 
right to make long-term, low-interest 
loans to shipbuilding companies for ex. 
pansion of their facilities. Talk of 24-hour 
operations in the navy yards to clear the 
ways for the 95-ship program of 1941 js 
also heard. 


Busy Plants 


Speeding up of national-defense work 
will find the affected industries—steel and 
machinery in particular—busy on plant- 
improvement orders from nongovernmen- 
tal sources such as the railroads, the public 
utilities, and other big industries. 

In September and October the railroads 
ordered 35,451 freight cars (more than 
double the total purchased in all of last 
year), 86 locomotives, and in October 
alone, 508,110 tons of rails, to bring the 
rail purchases in the first ten months of the 
year almost up to the buying in all of 
1936, which was the biggest since 1929. 
The trend in public-utility purchases was 
indicated last week by the Wisconsin Utili- 
ties Association’s announcement that its 
meml srs’ 1940 construction outlays would 
be the largest in ten years. 

Reflecting larger projected outlays for 
modernization and plant expansion in 
many other industries—and sizable foreign 
orders as well—machine-tool makers re- 
port that they are booked to capacity well 
into next summer. Industrial and commer- 
cial construction contract awards have 
been showing large gains over last year’s 
pace for more than two months. 

In addition to all this, the same heavy- 
goods industries may soon start getting 
larger orders from the belligerent nations. 
Most of the big purchases, other than for 
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... crowd the employment offices of the nation’s aircraft factories 


























COMPTOMETERS 


eliminate ‘static from 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA 
figure work 


* Second largest U. S. manufacturer 


of radio tubes, third largest U. S. | 


manufacturer of incandescent elec- 
tric light bulbs, the Hygrade Syl- 
vania Corporation of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, knows the importance of 
efficiency in handling figure work. 
Says Mr. Frank A. Poor, Treasurer: 

“In our organization, it has al- 
ways been important that account- 
ing records of costs, sales, and profits 
be determined promptly and_ac- 
curately, and that operating figures 
each month be compared with the 
budget at the earliest possible 
moment, 

“Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
has been using Comptometers on 


This operator is testing Hygrade Fluorescent Lamps for wattage, uniform brightness, 
color and physical defects. Hygrade Sylvania pioneered in development of fluorescent 
lamps, which represent an entirely new concept of lighting. 


this work for more than twenty 
years. Their high speed, flexibility, 
Controlled-Key and other exclusive 
accuracy safeguards enable us to 
prepare our various reports 
promptly and at low cost. 

“Furthermore, the many services 
rendered by the Comptometer 
organization are extremely helpful 
to us. Truly, the Comptometer plays 
an important part in the efficient 
conduct of our business.” 


_ 


For information on the applica- 
tion of “Comptometer Economy” to 
your own figure-work problems, and 
a demonstration on your own work, 
telephone your local Comptometer 
agency. Or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Night and day: record steel demand is keeping mills aglow, as in this Carnegie-Illinois plant at Gary, Ind. typ 





aircraft, so far have come from France, as 
for example last week’s 6,000 horses bought 
in the Middle West, the $750,000 sub- 
machine-gun commitment placed with 
Thompson Automatic Arms Corp., and an 
order for 200,000 wool blankets. The Brit- 
ish last week completed their purchasing 
organization in the United States with the 
appointment of Arthur B. Purvis, Cana- 
dian industrialist and director of General 
Motors Corp., who helped place English 
orders here in 1914, as director-general of 
American purchases. In London three days 
later, the government announced it would 
seek general ammunition here as well as 
machine tools and raw materials. 

The post-embargo rush to buy American 
warplanes also continued last week. Great 
Britain placed another order, for 800 train- 
ers, with North American Aviation; Sweden 
booked fifteen planes with Republic Avia- 
tion. The Kingdom of Iraq ordered $1,- 
000,000 worth of bombers from Douglas. 
The big headache of American plane mak- 
ers now is the job of enrolling thousands of 
skilled craftsmen to turn out the huge 
orders. 





Significance 


Ever since the third week in September, 
Administration officials have been assert- 
ing that business faced a letdown after the 
turn of the year because of inventories sup- 
posed to have been accumulated during 
the buying rush that followed the begin- 
ning of the war. Just about that time, 
however, production on the railway, pub- 
lic-utility, and factory-machinery orders 
should be nearing a peak, not declining, 
and the accelerated national-defense pro- 
grams will further boost first-half opera- 
tions in many lines. (And a Gallup poll 
this week, showing that voters favored by 
a 9-to-1 margin further expansion of the 
Army, Navy, and air forces, foreshadowed 
easy sailing in Congress for the deficiency 
and increased 1941 appropriations.) 

These supporting influences may help 
explain the current soft-pedaling of Wash- 


ington complaints that business overex- 
tended itself during September. Last week, 
for example, economists of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agriculture con- 
ceded that statistics now revealed unjusti- 
fied speculation at that time had been 
“held to a minimum.” 

Since the letdown talk had been in- 
tended to buttress demands for a new 
spend-lend program at the coming session 
of Congress (see Periscope), all these de- 
velopments may help account for the fact 
that the New Deal’s No. 1 advocate of 
deficit spending, Chairman Marriner S. 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, came 
out for a balanced budget in a speech at 
St. Louis last week. But there was a string 
to Eccles’ plan—he would achieve balance 
by raising taxes on war profits and broad- 
ening the income-tax base. 





Steel Inquiry 


The main question confronting industry 
as it estimates operating costs in early 
1940 revolves about the steel industry: 
will prices be raised in the first quarter? 
As the Temporary National Economic 
Committee’s hearings on steel (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 13) continued last week, the 
industry’s price policies were the principal 
topic, but the vital question in every busi- 
nessman’s mind still remained unanswered. 

Testifying on three successive days, 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., declared that 
on the basis of present-day costs it was 
necessary to maintain steel prices higher 
than in 1929 in order to make a “reason- 
able” profit. He also revealed that compet- 
ing steel companies consult with each oth- 
er before determining the price of steel 
“extras”--an admission that won com- 
mendation from SEC Commissioner Leon 
Henderson as “an unusually frank. state- 
ment.” Fairless said he was advised by 
counsel that the companies were “perfect- 
ly within our rights to do so.” 


Continuing on the same theme, Eugene 
G. Grace, president of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., revealed that actual prices in the 
steel industry were below the published 
base prices, and he declared that the 
United States Steel Corp. “set the pace” 
in prices, with Bethlehem following the 
larger company up or down. Commenting 
on wartime demand for guns and battle- 
ships, Grace observed: “We don’t want 
prosperity on that basis. That’s building 
for a destructive purpose.” 

Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the Na- 
tional Steel Corp., disagreed with the 
Bethlehem executive about United States 
Steel’s price leadership. “Prices . . . are 
made in the competitive market from day 
to day,” he said, “regardless of what the 
steel corporation puts out for the quarter.” 
He added that the industry was suffering 
from “extreme competition” which was 
largely responsible for the losses suffered 
by some companies in recent years. 


{ Steel-ingot production during October 
averaged 89.17 per cent of capacity and 
amounted to 5,393,821 gross tons, highest 
monthly total on record, the American 
Iron and Steel Institute announced. The 
previous record was 5,286,246 gross tons 
in May 1929. The institute estimated that 
output this week would reach 93.5 per 
cent of capacity, one point more than 
last week and a new high since the week- 
ly rate was first compiled in October 1933. 





Street Mergers 
Two of the oldest New York Stock Ex- 


change member firms will merge at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

One of them, Whitehouse & Co., has 
been doing business for 111 of the 147 
years that Wall Street has been the scene 
of organized securities trading. Originally 
Cammann & Whitehouse, it is the ex- 
change’s oldest house doing an exclusively 
brokerage business. Charles R. Gay, stock- 
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xchange president from 1936 to 1938, is 
}.; senior partner. The other party to the 
merger is Dyer, Hudson & Co., ranking 
soth in age among the 601 member firms. 

The consolidated firm, under the name 
hitehouse, Hudson & Co., will maintain 
the six Whitehouse branch offices plus 
eight of Dyer, Hudson, and will hold four 
stock-exchange seats. 

Since 1929 the list of stock-exchange 
frms has been reduced by 64, mostly 
through dissolution and consolidation (only 
eighteen were closed by insolvencies) . 
These combinations have been made for 
business advantages and operating econ- 
omies, as in the case of Whitehouse, Hud- 
son, or to protect small or depression- 
sarred houses through affiliation with 
larger or more wealthy concerns. Brokers 
expect several more mergers of the latter 
type in the months ahead—unless trading 
volume increases materially—because of 
the new stock-exchange regulations that 
require member-firm capital of at least 
$50,000 (now. it’s $25,000) effective Mar. 
1 and also require issuance of financial 
statements to the public at least annually. 



















Milk in Paper 

As long as ten years ago a few dairies be- 
gan selling milk in wax-coated paper con- 
tainers which could be thrown away after 
use. Adoption of such containers has in- 
creased tremendously since then, but card- 
hoard-packaged milk still accounts for 
only about 5 per cent of total consump- 
tion. It is sold chiefly in stores, res- 
taurants, and schools, and the old-fash- 
ioned glass bottle has held its own in home 
deliveries. 

But last week the bottle’s supremacy in 
the field was threatened when Borden and 
Sheffield, the two leading dairies in New 
York City, announced “the most impor- 
tant step in milk distribution in a gener- 
ation”: home delivery of milk in a 2-quart 
cardboard container: at a saving to con- 
sumers of 3 cents over the price of two 
l-quart bottles of milk. 

Company officials pointed out that the 
new package—made by the American Can 
Co., which manufactures about half of all 
paper milk containers—would result in 
these economies: elimination of lost and 
broken bottles, of expensive bottle-wash- 
ing machinery, and of the need to collect 
and handle bottles (which takes 25 per 
cent of drivers’ time), more economical 
refrigeration in delivery vehicles, and less 
wear on vehicles (filled paper containers 
take only half as much space and weigh 
only half as much as filled milk bottles 
and their cases) . 

Executives said, moreover, that they 
contemplated no reduction in the price 
paid to farmers and no dismissals of em- 
ployes as a result of the new system, since 
the lower price was expected to stimulate 
(Continued on Page 57) 

























































TOMORROW'S TYPEWRITER ...TODAY. Smart 


and modern in appearance, complete and efficient in 
every working detail, sound and strong in design and 
construction... this new Super-Speed i< Smith is in- 
deed “a secretary's dream come true.” Be sure to see it. 
L C SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 


DESK 11, 197 ALMOND STREET 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Now available for demonstration 
by Branch offices and dealers. 
New booklet free on request. 
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HELEN OF TROY 
WOULD TURN © 
GREEN WITH ENVY 


All that Helen of Troy had was a 
face that could launch a thousand ships. 
Seay good for a Grecian glamour girl. 

ut you ought to see our Food Editor 
Jane Friendly go to work. This little 
lady has a strange allure that launches 
upwards of 357,000 meals every week in 
San Francisco homes. 









So what? So this: Every single meal 
of this weekly 357,000 stars the food 
products advertised in The Chronicle! 


What is the magic power wielded by 
our Food Editor? It’s an amazingly ef- 
fective point-of-sale service given to 
Chronicle food-product advertisers at 
no extra charge. It’s a weekly out- 
growth of Jane Friendly’s Modern Liv- 
ing Section and it’s called the 


JANE FRIENDLY 
“MENU-OF-THE WEEK” 


Here’s how it works! Every Monday 
of the year we send out 17,000 new Jane 
Friendly “Menu-of-the-Week” folders to 
52 selected large volume grocery out- 
lets. Housewives simply snap them up 
—the whole supply is gone by Tuesday 
night! 


Yes, we mention brand names in 
these popular folders. What’s more, the 
52 stores co-operate by displaying and 
boosting the items themselves as “Fea- 
tured in Jane Friendly’s Menu-of-the- 
Week”! 


This is merchandising with a wallop. 
But it’s just one of many reasons why 
your campaign should be scheduled in 
the newspaper that reaches the largest 
able-to-buy audience in San Francisco. 
Why not let our local representative fill 
in the details? 


San Francisco 
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Recovery and Jobs 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In every upswing of business one 
of the questions which always becomes 
more and more persistent as the im- 
provement continues is why unemploy- 
ment doesn’t go down more rapidly. 
This has been especially true in the 
present case. And for good reason. Dur- 
ing the past four months production 
has increased more than 40 per cent, un- 
til today it is above the average for 
1929 as measured by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Yet we still have some 
8,500,000 unemployed. Why should this 
be so? Is the trouble that the unem- 
ployment figures are wrong? Or are the 
pessimists right in their contention that 
we have a large permanent unemploy- 
ment ahead of us? 

The answer to these questions is not 
simple. In one sense the unemployment 
figures are wrong. Or it would be more 
accurate to say they give a distorted 
picture. In this total of 8,500,000 are 
many who in former days were not 
counted as unemployed. They were 
part-time workers, and some who might 
best be classed as permanent loafers. 
Then there was also a large number of 
unemployables and finally those who 
were temporarily out of work because, 
voluntarily or not, they were shifting 
from one job to another. No one knows 
what the aggregate of these groups was, 
but there is general agreement that it 
amounted to some few millions. To get 
the present situation on a comparable 
basis with what we think of as “full em- 
ployment” in the ’20s, therefore, it is 
necessary to make a substantial reduc- 
tion in the 8,500,000 figure. 

But that is all of only secondary im- 
portance. It makes the problem ap- 
pear a little less formidable, but it does 
not solve the basic issue of why there 
aren’t more jobs. 

Fundamentally, there aren’t more 
jobs for three reasons. The first of these 
again involves the matter of figures giv- 
ing the wrong impression. We think of 
1929 as having been a year of excep- 
tionally good business. And for that 
time, of course, it was. But to use that 
level as a goal for today is most mis- 
leading. Since then we have had ten 
years of population growth, and for 


prosperity we must have roughly the 
sarae proportional increase in business 
activity. In the Federal Reserve Board 
index this would mean, according to 


San Francisco’s 
Only Home-Owned 





most calculations, somewhere between 
140 and 150, as compared with 120 to 
125 in 1929. At the present level, there- 
fore, we are far short of “full recovery.” 

Secondly, it should be remembered 
that in the lower levels of recovery em- 
ployment necessarily increases less rap- 
idly than production. The reason for 
this is that in the downswing of busi- 
ness a considerable element of labor re- 
serve accumulates among those who are 
kept on the pay roll. Overtime is elimi- 
nated; hours are shortened, and in some 
instances the pressure for speed is re- 
duced. 

When business turns up this slack is 
the first thing to be eliminated. The net 
result is that in most organizations 
there will be a significant increase of 
output before any new employes are 
added. As this leeway is absorbed in 
one organization after another, the de- 
mand for labor begins to increase, not 
only in absolute terms, but proportion- 
ately as well. 

Finally is the fact that recovery 
never proceeds evenly throughout the 
economic system. Today, although the 
general average of production is at the 
1929 level, there are many fields of ac- 
tivity running at a much lower point. 
This is true, for example, in some of the 
service industries, particularly those of 
a luxury character. In these an increase 
of activity, and hence of employment, 
comes only after people are convinced 
that better times are here to stay, and 
consequently that they are warranted 
in lifting their household and personal 
budgets. Much the same situation is 
found in business expenditures. When 
profits are good and promise to be con- 
tinued for a reasonable time plants are 
refurbished and expanded. But such 
programs come only in long sweeps of 
recovery, not in the first few months of 
an upswing. 

When these considerations are all put 
together it is clear that there is no occa- 
sion whatever for pessimism over the 
fact that we still have 8,500,000 unem- 
ployed at the present stage of business 
recovery. If the present upswing were 
to continue for another 20 or 25 per 
cent, that is, to full prosperity—which 
at the moment unfortunately doesn't 
appear probable—our worry would not 
be unemployment, but where to find 
the necessary workers. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
increased consumption and thus create 
more work all around. 

The dairies’ explanation of the plan’s 
economies was disputed, however, by the 
Glass Container Association, which assert- 
ed that the 3-cent saving resulted not from 
the use of paper containers but from the 
reduced number of deliveries drivers would 
make. The association declared that a 4- 
cent saving could be achieved if consumers 
bought two 1-quart bottles of milk on an 


= pvery-other-day basis. 


As a matter of fact, for the past few 
months milk has been available in St. 
Louis—both in stores and on delivery 
routes—in half-gallon glass bottles, with 
a saving of 2 cents over the price of two 
quarts bought separately. A similar mer- 
chandising plan is being tried experimen- 
tally in the suburbs of Chicago. 





Farm Outlook 


Larger Crops, Higher Income 


Predicted in U.S. Reports 


Every year, as the dirt farmers gather in 
the last of the harvest, the government’s 
desk farmers at Washington reap a crop of 
farm-outlook reports. These reports are de- 
signed to give the farmer a glimpse into 
the business and-marketing prospects for 
the next year so he can plan his activities 
intelligently; but they are studied just as 
eagerly by businessmen and economists be- 
cause the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, which issues them, is generally re- 
garded as the government’s top statistical 
agency. 

This year the future prospect is muddled 
by a dubious war in Europe, but the 1940 
outlook reports, based on the expectation 
that the war would continue for another 
year, were issued just the same in a daily 
series of releases last week and this. They 
forecast: 


GeneraL OutLoox: The demand for 
farm products will be stronger next year 
because of prospective increases in indus- 
trial activity and consumer income. This 
should strengthen the prices received by 
farmers, but advances will be held in check 
by the large supplies of almost all com- 
modities. And the war will probably affect 
both sides of the ledger by increasing ex- 
ports of pork, canned and dried fruit, and 
cotton, but reducing those of fresh fruits, 
tobacco, feeds, and possibly wheat. The net 
of this is expected to bring farm income to 
the $10,000,000,000 point next year, a rise 
of $500,000,000 over the estimate for this 
year but $424,000,000 below 1937. 


Corron: Some reduction in America’s 
record 14,100,000-bale surplus of cotton— 
10,100,000 bales either owned or held in 
hock by the government—can be expected 
during 1940, as the result of an expected 








LL his friends ask the same question. His conversation shows him 

so well informed on almost every subject that people can’t help ask- 
ing him how he does it. They think he must read many serious books— 
yet his secret is simple—open to anyone! For a number of years he has 
had “the MERRIAM-WEBSTER habit”—has looked up every subject 
that interested him in this “Supreme Authority.” 


It furnishes more facts than any other single book! 
Literally from A to Z, the Unabridged Merriam-Webster gives you 
comprehensive information on hundreds of sciences, arts, industries, 
literatures—in every branch of man’s thought and activity. 

From Aardvark to Zebra, it describes and pictures all types of 
animals. From Archer to Zouvave, it covers hundreds of military 
subjects. From Accordion to Zither, it describes and pictures every 
musical instrument, and defines clearly all musical terms. It is indeed 
a rare field of knowledge that is not clearly and fully covered in its 
600,000 entries—122,000 more than in any other dictionary. 


Find out all about the NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


207 of the world’s leading authorities bring 
you up to date on thousands of subjects. 
And, in addition, the New Merriam-Webster 
gives you more complete and authoritative 
“dictionary information’’— spellings, pro- 
nunciations, definitions, etymologies — than 
any other reference book. Your bookdealer 
will be glad to show it. Mail coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET: “The New Merriam- 
Webster: What It Will Do For You.” G.&C. 
Merriam Co., Dept. 296, Springfield, Mass. 
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dressed meat—mostly pork—is expected, versus craft unions that caused their split in Jy P®™ 
largely because of the increase in livestock 1935, the two groups must now resolve stat 
production ever since the drought years of the complex problems growing out of i %™ 
1934 and 1936. Normally this would tend _ overlapping jurisdictions of many affiliated J 9 
to depress prices, but because of antici- unions. NL 
pated consumer-income rises and increased These differences could be composed, q) 
foreign demand for pork and lard, farmers’ A.F.L. leaders believe, if the C.I.0. unions wa 
income from meat animals and wool may would join the older organization. The me 
be the highest since 1930. A factor here is original Lewis unions would keep their gal 
. war in Poland and Baltic unrest which present jurisdictions, but the newer ones, the 
And New POINT SORRY! A new kind of | prevents Great Britain from receiving such as the automobile and rubber work- Ch 
Board Game controlled by the play of cards 


the 


— with original new moves, including 
Slide, Exchange, and “Back Door” plays! Skit and 
chance create ever changing situations — exciting 
surprise endings! For 2, 3, or 4 players. Price, $1 to $3. 


MONOPOLY, Best Seller stmon the World’s Great 
Standard Games, $2 to ~~ wit Wert | 
Question and Answer ‘omen Oc; RA 

Board Game, $1; FISHERMAN’S Lock Game $1; 
SKY-SHOOT Game $1; CROSSWORD LEXICON, 
Great Crossword Card Game, 50c and $1; CAMELOT, 
Exciting Battle for men and boys, $1 and $2; ROOK, 
PIT, FLINCH, TOURING, Famous Card Games, 75c. 
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PARKER BROTHERS unc. 
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A Permanent Record 
of Important Events 


Your copies of Newsweek will be a 
valuable reference source, if you 
preserve the magazines carefully. 
Why not keep them in a Newsweek 
binder? 


Each binder holds 26 issues and 
magazines are easily inserted or re- 
moved. The price is low... . only 


$1.75. 


Please send your order, with name 
and address, to Newsweek, RKO 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N. Y. 


about 125,000,000 pounds of pork prod- 
ucts annually from there. 


ers, would work out some compromise 
with the A.F.L. organizations in their 








@© Toronto Evening Telegram: 1939 
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Tired Toes: Wearing red shorts, leading a donkey, and accompanied 
by a five-piece clown band, E.C. Sammons and C. T.. Burg, vice president 
and general sales manager of the Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., walked 
5 miles through Toronto streets Nov. 4. By so doing they paid off a bet 
made last August that the company’s Toronto sales force couldn’t install 
100 stokers the following month. To meet the boss’ challenge, the sales 
staff sold 107 installations. 
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felds. But the €.1.0., which fears being: 
gwallowed up, holds that peace as such 
is secondary to the organization of the 
ynorganized. Its stand is that unity can 
be achieved only by organization of a 
labor congress which would accept the 
AFL. C1L0., and rail brotherhoods on 


equal terms. 


«Prospects of new peace talks did not 
deter organization plans of either labor 
body. The A.F.L. announced a member- 
dip drive on all union fronts through 800 
local committees, and the C.1.O. started 
pressing for new members, particularly in 
aircraft and steel. This steel drive, which 
included a demand upon Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. for a meeting with President Eugene 
Grace for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing, was encouraged by a Circuit Court 
decision that another “Little Steel” com- 
pany—Republic Steel Corp.—must rein- 
state 5,000 employes dismissed in the 1937 
strike and give them an estimated $7,500,- 
000 retroactive pay as ordered by the 
NLRB. 


qNot at all encouraging to the C.1.O. 
was the decision by the State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission in Michi- 
gan that the phrase “labor dispute” covered 
the deadlock between the union and the 
Chrysler Corp. since Oct. 6 (NEWsweEEK, 
Oct. 23), and therefore those who were 
thrown out of work by the slowdown dis- 
pute are entitled to no compensation. But 
this added to the belief that Federal con- 
ciliators would soon end the dispute, now 
centered chiefly on the union’s demand 
for arbitration of production speed and 
other grievances and reinstatement of 
workers fired in the slowdown. The dispute 
has made 60,000 Chrysler workers idle 
(plus hundreds of parts-plant workers) . 





Oil Strike 

There was plenty of celebrating in Falls 
City, Neb. (population, 5,800), the night 
of Nov. 2. That day, on the Boice farm 3 
miles from town, drillers had struck oil 
2,279 feet down—the first flow of any con- 
sequence in Nebraska and the first in the 
four-state Forest City basin (NEWSWEEK, 
Apr. 17) which has been the scene of ex- 
tensive drilling for eight months. 

In 24 hours the well produced 130 bar- 
tels (average initial production for wells 
in the United States is 360 barrels; in 
Texas, 550). Then B. G. and W. A. Guinn, 
Tulsa, Okla., brothers and owners of the 
Pawnee Royalty Co., which drilled the 
well, decided to go deeper and suspended 
pumping temporarily. 

News of the strike spread fast, and by 
last week a flock of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas producers—including the former 
G.0.P. Presidential candidate Alf M. Lan- 
don—had arrived in town to look over 
prospects. Among other things, small boys 
did a brisk business collecting dimes from 






















Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


THEY CALL HIM A 

HUMAN DYNAMO BACK 
HOME-BUT ALL HE DOES 
HERE 1S REST IN THE SUN- 








FUNNY, AIN'T IT? JUST YESTERDA 
HE WAS TELLIN’ME HE ENVIED 
ME BEIN‘HERE ALL YEAR 
ROUN. SAYS WE GOT 
EVERY THING A MAN 
COULD ASK FOR. 
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here's YOUR kind of country! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Phoenix 


VALLEY OF THE SUN CLUB 
ber of C Bidg. 


ARIZON 


Please send free new illustrated booklets and 
folder containing cartograph map of Anzona 


u Yipee = / 
A Valley of the Sun scene by 
J-R.wiLuams s 


creator of “Out our Way” >| 














Come where the sun shines all 
winter—warm enough to give youa golden 
tan, melt your troubles, and brighten your 
outlook on lifel The Valley of the Sun, in 
the heart of Arizona’s colorful, romantic 
desert, possesses semi-tropic beauty as well 
as the desert's healthful warm, dry climate. 
Laze the days away—enjoy your favorite 
summer sports—or discover the thrills of 
rodeos, fiestas, and chuck wagon dinners. 
Accommodations? The best, in the beautiful 
city of Phoenix. Come on “out our way’’l 
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\ Lew Winter Rates Now in Effect on Transcontinental Lines 








KEEP 
AMERICA 
OUT OF 


By NORMAN THOMAS and 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


The most controversial 
book that has yet ap- 
peared on the most vital 
subject in our history. 


© It shows what will hap- 

pen if we go in. 

@ It shows what will hap- 

pen if we go half-way in. 

© It shows the forces that 

are dragging us in. 

e It gives a definite pro- 

gram, divorced from 

politics, to keep us out. 
$1.50 at all bookstores. 








FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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MEN WHO KNOW THE BETTER 
THINGS IN LIFE TAKE PERSONAL PRIDE 


IN THEIR </¢Astomn” PIPES 


They like the distinguished appearance 
of this streamlined pipe—its aristocratic 
lines—its sheer beauty. They revel in 
its performance — the clean, cool, dry smoke 
— the way it condenses irritating oils, tars 
and vapors—the instant cleaning that makes 
the last smoke as sweet as the first — its sav- 
ing in tobacco cost. There’s a KIRSTEN 
Pipe for you — a size that just “fits your 

manner of smoking «- «+ « 


$10.00 to $17.50 


PATS.APP. FOR 


At leading 
dealers or write 
for descriptive folder 


- 
get 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
3129-AN Western Avenue, Seattle, Wosh. 














Falls City Journal 


triking oil: Nebraska’s first important well, near Falls City 


sightseers for bottles of the oil, filled from 
the slush pit of the well. 

About 50 wells have been started in the 
Forest City basin (comprising the con- 
tiguous corners of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Missouri), and some have already 
reached 2,000 feet without striking oil. The 
report of the Guinn brothers’ luck, how- 
ever, brought a speeding up of operations 
and announcement of the start of drilling 
in several new locations. Meanwhile, the 
Guinn brothers hope to collect the $15,000 
bonus offered by Nebraska for the first 
well in the state that produces 50 barrels 
daily for 60 days. 





How Americans Spend 


A little over a year ago the National 
Resources Committee published a volu- 
minous study of consumer incomes in the 
United States covering a twelve-month 
period in 1935-36 (Newsweek, Sept. 12, 
1938). Last week the National Resources 
Planning Board, the committee’s succes- 
sor, released a companion study present- 
ing “by far the most detailed and compre- 
hensive picture yet available” of how 
Americans spend their money. 

Total annual expenditures for 1935-36 
were found to be $59,259,000,000, about 
85 per cent of which went for current con- 
sumption, 3.7 per cent for gifts, 1.5 for di- 
rect personal taxes, and 10.1 per cent for 
savings. Food took 28.5 per cent of con- 
sumer income; housing, 16 per cent; house- 
hold operation, 8.9 per cent; clothing, 8.9 
per cent; and the family car, 6.4 per cent 
—or four times as much as was spent on 
all other forms of transportation com- 
bined. Other classifications received lesser 
shares of income, with reading and educa- 
tion near the bottom with 9 per cent 
apiece. 

About the most impressive point made 


by the mass of figures is that two-thirds of 
the nation lived beyond its annual income 
in 1935-36. The poorest third, consumers 
with annual incomes under $780, spent for 
current consumption on the average 17 
per cent more than they made (a def- 
ciency made up by borrowings, past say- 
ings, or credit). The middle third, receiy- 
ing between $780 and $1,450, about broke 
even on current expenditures but, after 
gifts and taxes, were in the hole an average 
of $19 apiece. The third of a nation blessed 
with incomes greater than $1,450, how- 
ever, after spending four times as much as 
the poorest third, were able to save one- 
fifth of their total income even after out- 
lays for gifts and taxes. 

Amounts taken for taxes show up small, 
in comparison with various estimates that 
the tax gatherers grabbed from 16 to 17 
per cent of national income in the years 
concerned, because only income taxes and 
certain personal property taxes are listed. 
Real-estate, sales, excise, and other hidden 
levies are included as part of the expense 
to which they apply. 





Business Heroes 


“Big business needs more glamour,” says 
Marion F. Tedens, head of the Chicago 
Board of Education’s commercial-studies 
bureau. She thinks youths should be 
taught to admire business leaders at least 
as much as they worship Hollywood's 
Taylors and Lamarrs. And last week she 
announced results of an effort to do so—a 
questionnaire that asked commercial- 
school pupils: “Which business leader 
would you like to emulate?” They chose 
these men in this order: 

Edward R. Stettinius, U.S. Steel board 
chairman; Owen D. Young, General Elec- 
tric board chairman; J. J. Fox, fur mer- 
chant and a “dark horse” candidate, who 
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daims his stores in New York, Cleveland, 
Boston, and Philadelphia handle the big- 

t volume of fur trade in America; Henry 
Ford, the auto maker; Charles G. Dawes, 
former Vice President, now a Chicago 
banker; Tom Girdler, Republic Steel board 
chairman; Walter P. Chrysler, auto manu- 
facturer, and Sam Goldwyn, movie pro- 


ducer. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Loans and Debts 

Although the Treasury Department at 
the last session was noncommittal on the 
Mead Bill for small-loan insurance, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau last week told reporters 
he was not convinced that “there are facil- 
ities for little business to get money at a 
reasonable rate of interest” and that he 
would support legislation to this end at the 
next regular session. The same day, refer- 
ring to the national debt, which now 
stands at $41,200,000,000, he said: “Every 
day we get closer to the limit [$45,000,000,- 
000] but that is Congress’ worry, not mine.” 
Morgenthau asserted that he would not 
ask Congress to raise the statutory limit. 


Buick Staff Changes 

The Buick Motor Division put through 
the biggest change in its factory sales or- 
ganization in more than five years, creat- 
ing a new central region and reassigning 
eight zone managers. The new region will 
comprise territories in Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, and parts of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, and West Virginia. C. 
Crawford Edmonds, former Chicago zone 
manager, will be in charge of the area, with 
offices at Flint. The changes were made, ac- 
cording to W. F. Hufstader, general sales 
manager, because of the “exceptional in- 
crease” in sales volume experienced by the 
company in recent weeks. October deliver- 
ies hit a new record. 


Musical Shoe Stores . 

The Thom McAn Shoe Co., which op- 
erates 646 outlets in 350 cities, started ex- 
perimenting with music as an aid to the 
selling of shoes in two of its stores—one for 
women in New York, and one for both 
men and women in Washington, D.C. Con- 
cert music devoid of announcements or ad- 
vertising is transmitted by wire to the 
stores from central points in both cities. 
Preliminary observation indicated that the 


music had a relaxing effect on customers 
and sales staff alike. 


Personnel 


_W.H. Vanderploeg, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Kellogg Co., was elected 
president and general manager to succeed 
W. K. Kellogg, founder of the company, 
who becomes chairman of the board . . . 
Edward E. O’Neill,- vice president of the 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., was 
Promoted to president, and William M. 








“FOR VENTILATING 


ENOUGH AIR FOR 
33% MILLION PEOPLE! 


New York - Long Island Vehicular Tunnels 
to be Sturtevant -Ventilated 


| pedi THE AIR within these new under-river tunnels fresh 
and safe at all times— free of poisonous carbon monoxide 
car-exhaust fumes — will be a major ventilating job. And it will 
be entrusted to 46 giant Sturtevant ventilating fans! 


Capable of handling a total of over 21,000 tons of air per hour— 
a quantity of air sufficient to supply the air breathing require- 
ments of 33,500,000 people —these fans will effect a complete air 
change every minute and 25 seconds. 


BS. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
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This Christmas.... 


please your friends with the 
kind of gift they can enjoy for 
a whole year. Thoughtful folks, 
everywhere, will appreciate the 
magazine that makes it easy to 
keep up with the news of the 
world. 


Newsweek Cift Rates 


Ne Ee accdanteatddatednets $4.00 


2 One Year Gift Subscrip-' 
Ge siccntitennsk aetaese. $6.00 
(When ordered by one donor) 


3 One Year Gift Subscrip- 
PRA Re eS <o $8.00 


(When ordered by one donor) 


Additional Gift Subscrip- 

Choma, Cael ..............0s0000s0 $2.60 
(When ordered by one donor) 
Send us your friends’ names 
today, and solve your gift 
problem this convenient way. 
Address: Newsweek, RKO Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New 

York, N. Y. 

















Calm, fast thinki 
calls for a soothing y 


pipe packed with Hragrant 


HEINE'S BLEND 


No two ways about it—here is tobacco that puts- 
a-pipe-on-a-pedestal. Heine's mellow mildness 
helps to temporize stressful sessions; even its fra- 
grance might be expected to tranquilize the ‘sav- 
age breast’... Plentygrand what Heine's Blend 
wil do for your smokeappetite! Turns on such a 
whale of a lot of real pipepeace you just can't 
help figuring how in the name of samhill thirty 
—- six hours of such pipepleasure can 
be jammed into every twenty fourl 





1-Ib. and 3¢-Ib. vacuum-type tins and 1X-oz, 
foil packages ot smort smoke counters every- 
where, or write Sutliff Tobacco Company, 
San Francisco, California or Heine's Tobacco 
Compony, Massillon, Ohio. 
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Cooper, formerly connected with Steyep. 
son, Jordan & Harrison, management engi. 
neers, was made vice president and comp. 
troller . . . James L. Ashley, treasurer of 
the International Nickel Co. of Canad, 
Ltd., since 1902 and secretary since 1911 
retired and was succeeded as treasurer by 
William J. Hutchinson, senior partner jp 
the investment firm of Cyrus J. Lawrence 
& Sons, and as secretary by Henry S. Win. 
gate, assistant to the resident of the In. 
ternational Nickel Co., Inc. . . . Jesse W. 
Tapp, agricultural economist of the Bank 
of America, was promoted to vice presi- 
dent. 


Business Notes 


Following the tire price cut instituted 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber (op, 
(Newsweek, Nov. 6), both the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and Firestone Tire & Rub. 
ber Co. announced reductions up to 14 
per cent on tire and tube prices, while 
United States Rubber Co. granted dealers 
additional discounts, placing them on a 
competitive basis with the other major 
companies .. . Through department stores 
in 25 cities the Sunlite Manufacturing Co. 
began..marketing-cetton tablecloths ren- 
dered impervious to ink and other stains 
by treatment with the B. F. Goodrich 
Co.’s synthetic substance, Koroseal. 


Trends 


Department-store sales for the month of 
October showed an increase of 6 per cent 
over October 1938, the Federal Reserve 
Board reported. 


Bituminous-coal production for the week 
ended Nov. 4 was estimated at 10,260,000 
net tons, 25.7 per cent greater than the 
corresponding week last year. 


Piano production reached a ten-year 
peak in October, with shipments totaling 
13,742 units, 9.7 per cent more than in 
December 1938, the previous recovery high. 


Cost of living rose 2 per cent between 
Aug. 15 and Sept. 15, going back to the 
level of September 1938. 





AVIATION 


Blind Ahead of Regular Flying 
Is Tried by a Woman Student 





An essential part of every aviator’s edv- 
cation is a werking knowledge of blind fly- 
ing to enable him to fly by instruments 
alone when fog or clouds obscure the sky 
and earth. Usually a student pilot is grad- 
uated into instrument flying after receiv- 
ing many hours of visual flying instruction. 
But after being taught to watch the hor- 
zon in order to keep the plane on an even 
keel, he is sometimes inclined to grow 
panicky when fog closes in, and mistrust 
the instruments. And when a flyer 90 
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| Steven. doubts his instruments (which rarely are 
ent engi. wrong) that he flies blind by “feel,” he 
ad comp. risks such accidents as flying into the 
_ of ground because he doesn’t know down 
anada, ’ 
ice 1911, — ‘patil implicit confidence in instru- 
surer by ments, Donald W. Patrick, chief pilot of 
artner in the Sundorph Aeronautical Corp. of Cleve- 
Awrence Hi j.nd is experimenting with a new instruc- 
8. Wi. tion method—teaching students blind fly- 
the In. ing first and visual piloting afterward. 
Jesse W. Thus when Mrs. Jean Gundelfinger, wife 
he Bank of a Cleveland businessman, took her first 
Pe presi- flying lesson several months ago, a hood 
over the cockpit forced her to fly by in- 
strument alone. The same method con- 
tinued to shut out her view of the sky and 
istituted [J the ground almost constantly until she 
ber Co. HH made her first solo flight. 
SY) This week, as Mrs. Gundelfinger pre- 
& Rub. pared to take tests for a private pilot’s li- 
P to 14 & cense, Instructor Patrick and W. W. Jar- 
8, While J well Jr., a Civil Aeronautics Authority in- 
| dealers spector, pronounced the method a success. 
m on a # The absence.of visual-flying experience was 
r Major an assistance to her, the inspector said, and 
it stores HJ the instructor was confident that after re- 
ring Co, ceiving her private pilot’s license Mrs. 
hs _ren- Gundelfinger would be able to qualify for 
r stains the difficult instrument-rating test much 
— sooner than most students. 
€ The Wright Brothers and other pioneers 
of aviation taught themselves to fly, but 
onth of since then a confusing mass of instruction 
or anit methods and aptitude tests have grown up 
Reserve [ay it aviation. In an effort to ‘develop some 
norms which will make possible the selec- 
tion of individuals capable of learning 
re week J [and] a system of teaching them more ef- 
260,000 HM fectively,” the National Research Council 
an the last week appointed a committee to study 
the selection and training of pilots in con- 
aie nection with CAA’s program to train 
otaling 10,000 college students this year. 
han in 
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Aviation Notes 


One of the hottest potatoes the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority found in its lap 
when it was organized last year was the 
impending fight between Newark (N. J.) 
airport and New York’s North Beach air- 
port, then abuilding, over which would be 
the Eastern air-line terminus. The Newark 
port was the established field, but it was 
50 minutes from midtown Manhattan, 
against twenty minutes to the new $50,- 
000,000 New York field on Long Island. 
Last week, with North Beach in operation 
(Newsweek, Oct. 23), the CAA solved 
the problem by placing the two fields on 
an equal basis, leaving the lines to decide 
which trips would stop at Newark and 
which would fly directly to North Beach 
after Dec. 1. Newark hoped to upset the 
ruling through a Federal court appeal. 


{| Instead of having the law on one an- 
other in disputes over commercial matters, 
members of the Air Transport Association 
of America last week decided to settle such 
differences by referring them to boards se- 
lected by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. 





The Mackay Trophy 


The Mackay Trophy is awarded annu- 
ally to the Army Air Corps officer or offi- 
cers making the outstanding flight of the 
year. Last week Lt. Col. Robert Olds ac- 
cepted the prize for the Second Bombard- 
ment Group, which successfully flew six 
Boeing Flying Fortresses from Langley 
Field, Va., to Buenos Aires in a good-will 
flight in February 1938. Three days later 
Olds and his men were off again, this time 
with seven of the huge bombers, on a good- 
will flight to Rio de Janeiro. 
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HERE'S the straight story on mechanical ad- 

dressing —an eye-opening comparison of 
costs, speeds, flexibility, etc., of existing me- 
thods. Short, terse, to-the-point, it was specially 
written by the head of this company for your 
executive consideration. Reading it may show 
you the way to radically increase the efficiency 
and reduce the cost of your addressing. — 
request your copy on your business letterhead. 
The Elliott Addressing Machine Company of 
131C Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 








GIVE your family and yourself the ex- 
erience of a lifetime. Follow the sun to 
ucson and spend this winter out of 

doors in luxurious comfort. 


Here you can relax day after day, under the 
healthful ultra violet rays of the warm desert 
sun. Or you can play with new zest for there are 
sports and scenic trips without end. 


A Tucson vacation is truly an investment in 
new health—new outlook. Accommodations are 
modern, ample. Costs are moderate. Come soon. 
FMAIL THIS or crite today for full information. This | 

non-profit civic club serves visitors without fee or obligation. ' 





















SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB, 1944 C Rialto 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


* Send me free your new pictorial booklet with 
complete facts about life in the land of sunshine. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Strange Roads to Freedom 


Ta rakings-over of the press—its 
freedom, its responsibilities, its sins, and 
what ought to be done about them—have 
appeared in recent weeks. 

The first is a book by Harold Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Mr. Ickes makes 
the familiar charges that newspapers are 
“Big Business with an upper-stratum in- 
terest and outlook” and that they are, 
with some “honorable exceptions,” unfair, 
misrepresentative, self-interested. This he 
winds up with a lumbering defi to the 
press. If there is no substance to his 
charges, they will fall of their own weight. 
So, presumably, there need be no direct 
answer to them. But if there should be 
criticism of his analysis (here Mr. Ickes 
does not use the word “criticism,” but 
substitutes its equivalent in the Ickesian 
lexicon—‘“a barrage of vituperation, of 
smearing insinuation and misrepresenta- 
tion”) , it will persuade people that he has 
“hit the target not far from the bull’s-eye.” 
The press, therefore, is to be damned if it 
answers and damned if it doesn’t answer. 
Meanwhile, it stands accused of failure to 
work for the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of “democracy”—a term which bears 
a haunting resemblance to “Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration” throughout Mr. Ickes’ ar- 
gument. 

The second critique of the press is em- 
bodied in two articles in The Nation by 
Max Lerner, former editor of that journal 
and now professor in Williams College. 
Mr. Lerner’s presentation is much more 
tidy than Mr. Ickes’. He is more frank in 
expressing conclusions. His observations, 
because they stem from a point of view 
divorced from immediate political consid- 
erations, are free of the twists and dodges 
that must characterize the arguments of 
anyone currently holding public office. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Lerner speaks in terms of a 
clearly defined economic philosophy—the 
philosophy described in his recent book, 
“It Is Later Than You Think.” He be- 
lieves that we must establish a militant 
democracy in thi- country. And it develops 
that his militant democracy consists of a 
vast extension of government ownership 
and government control over private en- 
terprise. 

Mr. Lerner takes an extremely melan- 
choly view of the “opinion industry”— 
the radio and the press. It appears that 
the country is going conservative because 
of a sinister monopoly of the “channels 
and sources of opinion.” He is disappoint- 


ed in the Roosevelt government because 
while, he says, it has “weakened the hold 
of the big-money group and has even suc- 
ceeded in undermining the blind faith we 
once had in the barons of opinion .. . it 
has not succeeded in controlling or dis- 
placing either group.” 

Mr. Lerner then takes up a concept 
that’s been knocking around in Leftist 
circles for a long time. Mr. Ickes ever so 
faintly hints at it but doesn’t embrace it. 
Mr. Lerner frankly adopts it. He would 
make newspapers and the radio public utili- 
ties and “extend the principles of the TVA 
‘yardstick’ and the SEC ‘truth in securities’ 
into the opinion industries.” He would re- 
serve two major airways for the govern- 
ment. A Federal Radio Chain, run by 
“the guild of radio artists,” would operate 
noncompetitively and without advertising, 
setting a standard for private chains to 
live up to and serving “to broadcast the 
merciless truth about our social condi- 
tions.” In the newspaper field, wherever 
there is “no competition of ideas,” he 
would induce “socially conscious money” 
to create competition, and “it would be a 
legitimate function of the government to 
subsidize individuals and cooperatives that 
want to start such newspapers” which, in 
the hands of “good working newspaper 
men and women,” would “pay for them- 
selves financially and more than pay for 
themselves in cultural enrichment.” So 
much for the “yardstick.” 


"Then, in order to prevent propagan- 
da from creeping into the enslaved stations 
and newspapers left under private control, 
a new SEC of air opinion would be created 
—a board empowered to “require complete 
information about the provenience and 
financing of political statements, to see 
that all inflammatory radio statements 
are backed up by a bill of particulars, to 
allow for the answering of controversial 
material—and, if necessary, to ban mate- 
rial that is poisonous and spurious.” Mr. 
Lerner takes pains to avoid the horrid 
word “censor.” The board would be a 
“monitor.” And its members would be 
people Mr. Lerner thinks are not only tol- 
erant but endowed with a miraculous abil- 
ity to spot “the spurious and dishonest.” 
They would be such men as Lloyd Garri- 
son, Alexander Meiklejohn, Alvin John- 
son, and William Allen White. 

Thus would we “organize our freedom 
of opinion in such a way as to make it 
usable and not academic.” 

Among the dozens of points Mr. Lerner 
misses, is the small item that organized 








freedom is a contradiction of terms. Yo, 
cannot organize freedom. You can only 
protect freedom. Even Mr. Ickes recog. 
nizes that. Yet he shares other illusions 
with Mr. Lerner and similar critics. 

It seems that there are good men 
equipped to pass judgment upon what js 
“spurious and dishonest” in every day’s 
news, though the nature of goodness js 
somewhat obscured by Mr. Ickes’ clear 
belief that “dependable news and legiti- 
mate comment” are dished up only by pro. 
Administration reporters and comments. 
tors. It seems that the Administration jg 
inarticulate, repressed, prohibited from 
putting its case to the public. It seems 
that the business of getting news is not 
one of the most fiercely competitive ac. 
tivities in American life. It appears that 
the newspaper men in Washington are not 
hounding public officials for news, lending 
a ready ear to the innermost confidences 
of members of the Administration and 
even, according to the claims of some, 
reading and publishing the unspoken 
thoughts of these officials. It appears that 
Administration members can find no pub- 
lishers for their books and articles, no time 
for their radio addresses. It appears, in 
short, that this is not, directly and indi- 
rectly, the talkingest, writingest govern- 
ment in the history of this country. 

Inevitably, the question arises whether 
Mr. Ickes and Mr. Lerner do not funda- 
mentally join in Mr. Heywood Broun’s 
complaint of some two years ago in The 
Nation: “I am getting a little sick of The 
Nation’s policy of fair play, and every- 
body must be heard whether or not he has 
anything to say. This isn’t an amateur ten- 
nis match. It’s a fight, and the well-being 
of masses of men and women depends upon 
the result. So I am not for the principle 
of bowing to your adversary and remark- 
ing, ‘After you, sir.” Even an open mind 
needs to pull down the windows at certain 
times or it becomes less a mind than a 
cave of the winds.” 

Perhaps, in the end, it is not a com- 
pletely, an ideally free and fair press or 
radio that is wanted at all. Perhaps what 
is wanted is merely control over the in- 
struments of public education. 































Since 1932, conservatives have con- 
sistently argued that government regula- 
tion of economic life cannot be extended 
without the impairment and ultimate de- 
struction of our civil liberties. I have al- 
ways denied that. I believe from the bottom 
of my heart that it is untrue. But it is 
ironic to find such champions of economic 
reform as Messrs. Ickes and Lerner imply- 
ing that whether or not free enterprise 
and civil rights are inseparable, the mod- 
est curtailment of one is immediately ac- 
companied by demands that the other 
go too. 
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MRS. B. B. BROOKS, wife of the 
President of the Wyoming National 
Bank, former Governor of the State: 
“Why shouldn’t husbands fly? Air 
travel offers much more leisure and 
comfort in traveling, more time for 
work, more time for relaxation at 
home. Whether my husband flies 
alone on business or with me on a 
holiday, we both marvel at the great 


efficiency of air transportation.” 


These endorsements given without compensation 


Should husb 


Do you ever get just a wee bit rebel- 
lious when your husband calls and says, 
“Darling, pack my bag’? Do hot tears 
come at the thought of another lonely 
weekend as you begin to wonder if suc- 
cess 1s really worth the price wives pay? 
Remember business has wings and 
ings are far swifter than wheels. If 
ur husbard flies he can reach home 
from any air terminal in the United 
states in less than twenty-four hours. If 
he flies, you need never spend a lonely 
eekend. 
Last year hundreds of thousands of 
isbands spent more happy weekends 


Ask Your Travel Agent 


It's easy to buy an air ticket to any place in the 
United States or the world. Simply phone or 
call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, Telegraph office or local Airline office, 
for airline schedules and fares or information 


with their families because they chose 
this swift, clean, modern form of trans- 
portation. 

And they enjoyed real advantages 
over earthbound travelers because they 
avoided many tiresome days and nights 
on the road and arrived at the end of 
their journey rested and refreshed, fit and 
eager for work or play. 

Flying saves time, and time is money 
for business and business men. Success- 
ful men fly because they know the man 
who flies gets there first, sees more cus- 
tomers, signs more orders, makes more 
money for his firm, himself, and family. 
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IT PAYS T0 


MRS. R. R. LUDDECKE, wife of 
the Vice-President of The Fleischmann 
Transportation Co.: ‘My husband has 
been flying on business since 1927. I 
objected at first. But as he began to 
accomplish jobs otherwise impos- 
sible, I came to look on air travel in 
a new light. I appreciated the speed 
and dependability of his trips, his in- 
creased value to his company, and the 
added time he could spend at home 
with me and the children.” 










ands fly? 


Should your husband do his traveling 
by air? 
If you want him to succeed, if you 


want the nice things of life that come 
with success, if you want a husband 
who is a companion as well as a bread 
winner, remember—I¢ Pays to Fly. 


Travel, Mail, Ship by Air 
Air Passengers get there first — comfortably, 
economically, rested and refreshed. 
Air Mail gets there first, and gets first atten- 
tion — for only 6c an ounce. 
Air Express packages get there first—low cost, 
world-wide. Call Air Express Division Rail- 
way Express Agency. 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 


This educational campaign is sponsored 
jointly by the 16 major United States 
Airlines, and Manufacturers and Sup- 
plrers to the Air Transport Industry 












You don’t have to ride to hounds to learn this about whiskey 


Then, to make this finer whiskey lighter and milder, we pur- 
posely bottle it at 90 proof (instead of at the stronger 100 
proof that all bottled-in-bond whiskies must be). And the 


cient TELL us that the traditional, last- 
minute “‘stirrup-cup” before the hunt starts is 
just about perfection when it’s... Four Roses. 


3 i _ :. yo dha sek ow... ie, el 
But you don’t have to ride to hounds to dis- result is one magnificent whiskey—Four Roses! 


cover that Four Roses is a whiskey endowed with Today, buy a bottle of Four Roses and make the pleas- 


ant comparison we’ve suggested. Or do it at your favorite bar. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville and Baltimore. 


every excellence a man could hope to find. There’s 
a much easier w 


Simply choose any fine whiskey you can name. 
Taste this whiskey . . . then taste Four Roses. We're 
certain you'll agree that Four Roses simply can’t be 
matched! 

Four Roses, you see, is a superb combination of 
several fine straight whiskies . . . each outstanding 
for some special quality. All of these choice whiskies 
are at least 4 years old—old enough to be bottled in 
bond, and would be, if we thought they would be as 
good, sold separately that way. 

But we think it far better to combine these 
matchless whiskies into one whiskey that is finer still. 


CfOUR ROSES 


EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY 


AT LEAST 4 YEARS OLD 


,) 
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A blend of straight whiskies—go proof. The straight 
whiskies in Four Roses are four years or more old 
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